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Le MARECHAL FOCH paris,le 24 Novembre 1924 


AL'U.S. Cavalry’ Association, 


Je partage entiérement les avis 
exprimés par les Grands Chefs de 1l'Ar- 
mee Américaine : les Généraux PERSHING 
& HARBORD. 

L'entratnement militaire, et notam- 
ment celui de la Cavalerie, intelligem- 
ment compris, développe particuliére- 
ment les qualités de discipline, de 
maftrise de soi-méme et de décision 
qui sont & la base de toute réussite 


dans l'activité huma 


TRANSLATION 


To the U. S. Cavalry Association: 

I fully share the opinions expressed by the Great Chiefs of the 
American Army: Generals PERSHING AND HARBORD. 

Military training, and notably that of the Cavalry, intelligently un- 
derstood, develops particularly the qualities of discipline, of self-control, 
and of decision which are at the base of all success in human activity. 




















Three Critical Defeats of Our History 


BY 


Captain ELBRIDGE COLBY, Infantry 


EFORE proceeding with the task of the historian and scrutinizing mili- 
tary engagements and the manner in which our people have waged war, it 


might be profitable for us to turn for a moment to the Fourth Estate and 
tear a leaf out of the editorial page of the Chicago Tribune, which says: 


“American wars have always been children’s crusades. We have always 
trotted into them trustfully enough, armed with a hullaboloo of hoasnnahs 
arid a squirrel rifle, and we have always come out sadder, wiser, but some- 
how victorious. Long casualty, lists, huge costs in gold and labor, a 
wrenched and gaping economic organization which profiteers have pil- 
fered, have been a few of the items chargeable to our beatitude. But 
America will not be denied the luxury of her innocence. Nor can we 
entirely regret it. And another war, no doubt, will find us, as ever, sing- 
ing, ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ without any soldiers.” 


The following facts of history are not usually emphasized in the patriotic 
texts prepared by sentimental citizens for use in our schools: 


THE DEFEAT ON LONG ISLAND 

Our first war we brought upon ourselves. We resisted the attitude and the 
acts of a british king and frankly preferred conflict to submission. After 
seeing his troops severely punished at Bunker Hill and being forced to evacuate 
Boston by the threat of shells from Dorchester Heights, Howe had sailed fer 
Halifax to cure his sick and prepare for the eventual subjugation of the revolt- 
ing colonies. The line of the Hudson Valley was of great strategic importance. 
Possession of that line was to be “the great contention and controlling motive of 
the first three years of the war.” Washington guessed correctly that Howe’s 
next objective would be New York, and on June 29, 1776, the general in the 
red coat arrived at Sandy Hook. On July 3d he moved up to Staten Island, and 
later in the same month, when his brother joined him with a powerful fleet, he 
overcame this timidity enough to address himself to George Washington, Eszq., 
as a private citizen, and attempted to put down the revolution with an academic 
proclamation that all who should lay down their arms and assist in restoring 
tranquillity would receive the full pardon of George of England. But it was 
too late. Bunker Hill had stirred the colonists to confidence. The evacuation 
of Boston had confirmed it. The hiring of German mercenaries against them had 
roused their wrath. And Thomas Paine, in that pungent pamphlet ‘““Common 
Sense,” which had a circulation that was a phenomenon in the history of printing, 
had so crystallized popular sentiment that finally the Declaration of Independence 
put an end to all thought of peaceable solutions or quiet submission. 

General George Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army, 
was now fighting for independence. To oppose the 30,000 troops and the ten 
ships of the line and twenty frigates, with 1,200 guns and manned by 10,000 
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men, which the Howes had on Staten Island by the end of August, Washington 
had arrived with 8,000 troops. These he supplemented with short-term volun- 
teers and many amateur officers. Some of the raw troops efused to move onto 
Staten Island because they had enlisted for service only on the mainland. Vol- 
unteer cavalry refused to do fatigue duty and had made no provision for for- 
age; so Washington sent them home and hired mounted scouts at fifty dollars 
a day. Most of the terms of enlistment were due to expire on December 1. Yet 
they were good marksmen. Bunker Hill had proved that about the colonists, 
and Howe’s Footguards officers were told to discard spontoons and halberds and 
dress like privates, so as not to be conspicuous targets. 


WASHINGTON’S DIFFICULTIES 

The real lessons of Bunker Hill were overlooked; well-laid defenses and 
well-trained officers of previous experience. The colonists seemed to think 
patriotism the sole qualification for a soldier’s calling. Even the excellent marks- 
manship was a hindrance, because it led to the formation of “rifle” companies 
and to the neglect of steady discipline, and of the value of soundly trained troops | 
equipped with musket and bayonet. With a hodge-podge paper strength of 30,- 
000 and a lawyer Adjutant General, who accepted his appointment partially be- 
cause it gave him an occupation and a salary while the courts of Philadelphia were 
closed, Washington could not muster an effective strength of more than 20,000, 
some of whom came without arms, without proper equipment, and often without 
semblance of a uniform. 

Washington was convinced he could not hold New York against his superior 
and better-trained foe. However, the Continental Congress would not hear of 
a withdrawal, and General Charles Lee had been busily emplacing batteries all 
over the water front. Greene was posted in Brooklyn on high ground, which 
overlooked New York as Dorchester had overlooked Boston, and had been forti- 
fying a strong position there. The American troops were scattered all about 
the place in order to cover various possible points of enemy entry. The disposi- 
tions clearly indicated Washington’s frame of mind. He was not concentrating 
for a decisive battle, which must surely have gone against him. On August 20th 
he wrote to Congress: “We shall harass them as much as possible, which will 
be all that we can do.” 

On August 22d Howe crossed over to Gravesend Bay and made a temporary 
camp, sending a detachment under Cornwallis as far as Flatbush, which was 
delayed by Pennsylvania riflemen, who harassed its march and burnt all forage 
in sight. Howe then spent four days in reconnoitering. The American troops 
sent out two-regiment detachments to guard the Flatbush and Bedford passes 
across the wooded line of hills and to guard the road along the edge of the harbor 
and Gowanus Bay. A tiny detail of riflemen and some hired scouts were assigned 
to watch the Jamaica road, together with two troops of horse, which the New 
York Provincial Congress took upon themselves to order upon a cattle-driving 
game farther east, and the road was inadequately covered. 
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On August 26th Howe marched at night against the American positions, 
feinting at the Gowanus Pass, feinting in somewhat greater strength at the Flat- 
bush and Bedford passes, and sending his major force around the comparatively 
unguarded eastern flank toward the Jamaica road. The guns in the center opened 
up. Miles’s riflemen rushed “to the sound of the guns” and left the Jamaica 
road uncovered. Howe’s movement at the center was purposely slow, to give 
the flank movement time to get around. Its slowness enabled the outnumbered 
Continentals to withdraw more or less toward the Brooklyn fortified lines, although 
many of them were thrown into disorder, many commanders rushed here and 
there, giving orders on the spot, irrespective of the general situation, and Gen- 
eral Sullivan himself, now in command, took refuge in a cornfield, where he 
was found by Hessians and later was politely treated by Howe. Howe drew his 
forces up in front of the Brooklyn “lines” and, eschewing the costly methods of 
Bunker Hill, opened saps against them and started regular siege operations. 
Washington’s force of 9,000 men in Brooklyn was hopelessly inadequate. He 
started to reinforce it, then wisely changed his mind and saw it ferried across 
the river in the quiet of the night of the 27th. Yet the principal reason for the 
withdrawal was not so much tactical or strategic as that their lack of spirit, their 
demoralized condition, and their lack of disciplinary training rendered them 
uncertain for the siege operations which would have ensued had he maintained 
his position. 

COMMENTS 
A recent commentator on this “Battle of Long Island” has said: 


“The British commander might have crushed the Continental Army 
anc. brought the war to a close had he vigorously followed up his success. 
But he did not, and the British at all times carried on the war in a most 
leisurely fashion. He was a skillful tactician. We owe our independence 
to his lack of energy.” 

Bancroft made practically the same charge against Howe in his notorious 
ninth volume. And yet it appears that these two are mistaken. The “Battle 
of Long Island” was not a “battle” at all, in the military sense of the word. 
It was merely an affair of outposts. The Brooklyn troops awaited the enemy 
approach on a line of observation and were driven behind their fortified lines 
with some losses, but not decisive losses. They continued their withdrawal and 
later retreated across New Jersey under slight pressure. The “Battle of Long 
Island” was not a determining action, because Washington never wished it to be. 
The real results of the conflict were political rather than military. Enthusiasm 
in the Colonies had been at its highest after Bunker Hill, the Boston evacuation, 
and the Declaration of Independence. It died down quickly after Long Island. 
There was soon an opportunity to distinguish between what the pamphleteer 
called “the summer soldier and the sunshine patriot” and the real soldier and the 
enduring patriot, who wintered the hardships of Valley Forge and crashed through 
the ice across the Delaware. The best statement of the results of the battle are 
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in the words which Washington wrote to the President of Congress on Septem- 
ber 2d, 1776: 

“The check our detachment sustained has dispirited too great a propor- 

tion of our troops and filled their minds with apprehension and despair. 

The militia, instead of calling forth their utmost efforts to a brave and 

manly opposition in order to repair our losses, are dismayed, intractable, 

and impatient to return. Great numbers of them have gone off—in some 

instances almost by whole regiments, by half ones, and by companies at a 

time. This circumstance of itself, independent of others, when fronted 

by a well-appointed enemy, superior in number to our whole collected 

force, would be sufficiently disagreeable; but when their example has in- 

fected another part of the army, when their want of discipline and refusal 

of almost any kind of restraint and government have produced a like con- 

duct, but too common to the whole, and an entire disregard of that order 

and subordination necessary to the well-being of an army and which had 

been inculcated before, as well as the nature of our military establishment 

would admit of, our condition becomes still more alarming, and with the 

deepest concern I am obliged to confess my want of confidence in the 
generality of the troops.” 

THE CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON 

After the close of the Revolution the newly established United States of 
America continued to maintain only an extremely small regular army and aimed 
to depend in time of emergency upon rapidly raised volunteers, though without 
any concrete plan for organizing or utilizing those volunteers. Although the 
Federal Government had been created “for the common defense,” military control 
was still left largely in the hands of the governors of the separate States, who 
were very jealous of their prerogatives as the heads of separate sovereignties. 

Then the European conflicts broke out, started in order to suppress the 
French Revolutionists and concluding with the overthrow of Napoleon. The 
war was not our concern. Still, in every war, neutral rights are liable to be 
violated by belligerent nations, and neutrals are often drawn into the struggle 
to maintain those rights, especially neutrals with extensive commerce on the seas. 
We had a “limited” war with France in 1799, and later our relations with the 
other main belligerent became threatening. 

Congress in 1807 authorized volunteer increases under volunteer officers, and 
again in 1812, on the very eve of war, voted regular increases and volunteer forces 
that were never raised. The war with England began on June 18, 1812, with 
the United States depending upon twelve-months volunteers raised in the States, 
two of which refused to furnish their quota, even for local defense, to relieve 
regulars for other duties. Hull at Detroit, Dearborn on Champlain, and Van 
Rensselaer at Queenstown had State troops who refused to cross the border 
because they had enrolled “to resist invasion.” 

After scattered operations in the center, when training and discipline began 
to tell, Harrison won the battle of the Thames in 1813, and then let his vol- 
unteers go home, like Rennenkampf, in East Prussia, in 1917, who went to bed 
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as soon as he had forced the Germans to retreat, and failed to push his advan- 
tage at the propitious moment. On one occasion “one-third part of the idle 
men would have saved all.” In 1813, after fruitless arguments between the 
Commanding General and the Secretary of War, 5,000 raw troops started from 
Lake Champlain for Montreal and met defeat at almost the same moment that 
the Governor of Vermont recalled the troops from his State which were con- 
centrated in reserve at Plattsburg. 

Such was the general manner in which the war was being conducted: much 
bravery, but also much civil interference and much unsound policy as to the use 
of raw troops. 

CONGRESS IS WARNED 

In June, 1814, the President called the attention of Congress to the fact 
that a British fleet, with about 3,000 troops on board, had been hovering along 
the shores of the Chesapeake, and that the total number of regular United States 
troops in Maryland and Virginia was something like 2,208 men, widely scattered 
at various points from Baltimore to Norfolk. In July, when the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau had been finally signed and Napoleon was safely on his way to Elba 
with a sick stomach and a broken heart, the British sent veteran troops across 
the Atlantic. Early in the same month Congress voted 2,000 to 3,000 State 
troops for the threatened area and 10,000 to 15,0000 volunteers, “to be held in 
readiness to march at a moment’s notice.” Additional authorizations were made 
for additional troops, but the States did not respond. Says Upton, quoting Arm- 
strong : 

“The command of the new district was devolved upon General Winder, 
whose selection; according to the statement of the Secretary of War, was 
based ‘not on the ground of distinguished professional service or knowl- 
edge,’ but simply on a presumption that ‘being a native of Maryland and 
a relative of the Governor, Brigadier Winder would be useful in miti- 
gating the opposition to the war and in giving an increased efficiency to 
national measures within the limits of the State.’ ” 

On August 18, 1814, word reached Washington that a British fleet at the 
mouth of the Patuxent was landing troops at Benedict, forty miles from the 
Capital. Two days later Winder issued his call for citizens en masse. They were 
mustered on August 21st; they were reviewed by the President on August 22d, 
and on August 24th, when they fought their first battle, they numbered 5,401 in 
all, of whom 400 were regulars, 600 marines, and 20 sailors, the remainder being 
raw troops. The Government had foreseen the impending invasion; it had 
authority to call out forces in advance and to prepare them for the field, and yet 
it held fast to the old principle of having citizens ‘hold themselves in readiness,” 
and finally sent its defending troops, “suddenly assembled, without organization, 
or discipline, or officers of the least knowledge of service,” into a brief and disas- 
trous campaign. 

On August 19th the Secretary of State mounted a horse and rode out to see 
the enemy, returning later with the information that they were 5,000 to 7,000 
strong. On the 22d and again on the 23d detachments went out toward the British, 
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looked at them, and came running home again. Winder had sent a cavalry colonel 
“to harass, obstruct, and impede” the British advance; but this was not done, and 
the invaders marched forty-five miles towards Bladensburg without meeting re- 
sistance. Furthermore, on the morning of the 24th, due to the complete and 
rapid withdrawal of his reconnoitering detachments, Winder was absolutely out of 
touch with his foe. The Baltimore troops were mostly concentrated at Bladens- 
burg. Winder, with other troops, was near the Eastern Branch bridge at Wash- 
ington. Suddenly came the news that the British were marching on Bladensburg. 
Winder rushed in that direction. Stansbury and his Baltimore forces left Bladens- 


TTT 


Courtesy of Mr. George Havens Putnam 
burg to join Winder near Washington, but he was met by orders to return and 
give battle at Bladensburg and by assurances of reinforcement. 


THE AMERICAN DISPOSITIONS 

He chose to take up a position behind the river and resist the British crossing. 
He laid his troops across the apex of a road junction, with riflemen and artillery 
covering the bridge and infantry regiments quite in rear of them. Then came 
Monroe and made some changes. Then came Winder and said “O. K.” and 
put some recruit regiments up in front, cavalry regiments in a ravine up front, 
where they could be of no use whatever. Then came the troops from Washington 
under General Smith, who took advice from Francis Scott Key, who wrote a 
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song better than he planned a battle. The new arrivals were placed on a line of 
hills nearly two thousand yards back from the bridge and well out of supporting 
range of the weapons of those days. Finally, dashing through Bladensburg itself 
only half an hour ahead of the British, came Beall and his Annapolis boys, who 
passed through the entire American line and took up a position upon a high and 
apparently safe hill on the right of the rear line. 

The British advanced through the city. Of the 3,500 in their force, only 
1,500 pushed to the attack; but these were veterans, and the defenders were 
soldiers of only a few days’ service. The advance American artillery forced 
the British to make use of the protection afforded by the buildings of the town 
and to advance across the bridge by bounds and in small groups. But they did 
advance, drove in the first light line in front of them, and by steady progress 
threugh the orchard and many a congreve rocket managed to strike terror in 
+he untrained defenders and put the second line completely to rout. This force 
ran rapidly to the rear, principally westward, toward Georgetown, and clear of 
the rear troops, who stood and waited to fight their own little part of the battle. 
The British attack developed principally on the right of these troops. There was 
bitter fighting at many points. Barney’s marines held their ground splendidly 
against Wellington’s veterans. There was good resistance. But a few steady 
troops were not enough against 1,500 seasoned fighters who had conquered Na- 
poleon. Beall’s Annapolis volunteers fired three or four rounds from their hilltop 
and retreated in disorder, exposing the whole right flank. Thereupon, without 
attempting to maneuver into position the many units that had seen no action at 
all, General Winder ordered a general retreat, which was executed for a time in 
good order by the troops still remaining. The British did not attempt to pursue, 
but remained upon the field until evening, when they took up their march toward 
Washington. 

The remainder of General Winder’s command fled so far and so fast that it 
continued right through the Capital and made no attempt to stand after the 
defeat. The Capital was exposed to the torch of the invader and the public 
buildings were destroyed by fire. The White House is so called today because 
it had to be painted over to cover the marks of smoke and soot. Government 
officials scampered into the Virginia hills and hid in fear until the British with- 
drew and re-embarked as suddenly as they had landed and attacked. The British 
losses were 64 killed, 185 wounded, and 249 total. The American losses were 25 
killed, 41 wounded, and 66 total. In other words, veteran troops inferior in num- 
ber suffered 5% per cent casualties and still wrested a National Capital from 
superior numbers of hastily raised patriots who fled in confusion after suffering 
only 1.1 per cent casualties. 

Winder had fought for a few months on the northern frontier, yet he dis- 
played appalling incompetence as a tactician, depending too exclusively on his 
artillery to bear the brunt of the battle; failing to maintain contact and to make 
definite plans for the action; scattering his troops in depth, but never using them 
as mobile reserves ; and permitting them to be defeated in detail outside of mutual 
supporting distance. He was, however, no more incompetent than the hastily 
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raised and untrained volunteers which he had under his command and upon which 
the Government deliberately tried to depend, hoping to defeat with undisciplined 
men an invasion by tried soldiers from the continental wars. The Government 
had the time and the authority to raise and organize forces, yet plainly preferred 
to defer to State feelings, and to place its reliance on an announcement that all 
should be in readiness to “march at an instant’s notice” instead of upon whatever 
discipline and instruction might have been imparted in the ten weeks or more 
that had been available since the 1st of June. Bladensburg is an example of bad 
military policy as well as of bad military tactics. 
THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN 

When South Carolina seceded in 1860 and was soon followed by six other 
States, the Regular Army of the United States numbered only 16,000 men, with- 
out experience in operations or maneuvers of any magnitude, or plans for mobili- 
zation. Arrangements had not been made to provide for the soldiers to be raised ; 
supplies of war material were principally in the East; and the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi States had little more than “altered flintlocks” and “guns unfit for service” — 
in fact, “nothing but the men; all else was to be created.” General Scott suggested 
the calling of 300,000 troops for three years; McClellan advocated a stronger 
force, to stay in the field indefinitely ; but political conditions were such that Lin- 
coln asked for 75,000 for three months. 

The essential frontier was the line of the Potomac, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and the Ohio River. West of the mountains, McClellan advanced 
against West Virginia; General Patterson was charged with holding Harpers 
Ferry; in and about the Capital came throngs of. raw volunteers to protect the 
Government. A short advance across the Potomac secured Arlington Heights 
and Alexandria. On June 10th a reconnaissance in force from Old Point Com- 
fort met a disastrous repulse. Patterson maneuvered about fruitlessly against 
Joseph Johnston at Winchester until his force began to disintegrate with expiring 
enlistments. The only encouragement came from McClellan, who won trifling 
engagements and dispersed the Confederates in his front. 


n A SPECTACLE FOR CONGRESS 
The North was hungry for a real victory. It saw the volunteer army sitting 


idly around Washington, and clamored for action. It wished the short-term 
men to have a taste of conflict and give the country a glorious victory before they 
went home. A new call for troops had gone out, and that able soldier, General 
Winfield Scott, had advised delay until they could be fitted for the field; but the 
President ruled against him, and General McDowell was ordered to advance 
against the enemy position at Manassas Junction and provide a battle which 
Members of Congress might ride out and see, as if it were a gorgeous spectacle. 
Thus came about the First Battle of Bull Run—a battle which, in the words of 
R. M. Johnston, was fought “almost wholly by insufficiently trained and organized 
volunteers and against the judgment of the military authorities.” 

On July 16, 1861, with brigades and staffs only formed on the eve of the 
movement, and therefore inefficient and unpracticed, McDowell’s columns marched 
out of Washington and proceeded toward Centerville by extraordinarily slow 
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stages. Beauregard, opposing him, learned of the movement the next day and 
straightway notified Richmond. Johnston, in the Shenandoah, deceived the not- 
too-quick-witted Patterson, screened his movements with active cavalry, and 
marched post haste to join Beauregard, who had retired from his forward posi- 
tions and was preparing to defend the unintrenched line of Bull Run. In the 
meanwhile McDowell came on inefficiently, the men straggling off the road to 
pick blackberries and occasionally to pillage a trifle here and there, and the com- 

















The Ruined Bridge Over Bull Run 


manders fearfully deploying their entire forces at the faintest suspicions of dan- 
ger ahead. 

Unfamiliar with the country and with the enemy position, McDowell never- 
theless made elaborate plans in advance, and Beauregard’s outposts retired so 
quickly, in accordance with orders, that they completely lost touch with the ad- 
vancing enemy. On the night of the 18th McDowell had his entire command 
packed in and around Centerville. One portion had pushed ahead in a faulty 
direction, attacked the Confederates at Blackburn’s Ford of Bull Run, nearly 
routed them, and then withdrew without its commander taking the trouble to make 
a survey of the enemy strength or to maintain the contact established. McDowell 
spent the next two days in desultory reconnaissance, and so gave Johnston time 
to come over from the Shenandoah. On the night of the 20th he started out to 
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attack the enemy's left along uninvestigated roads. On the same night two militia 
regiments left for Washington because their terms of service had expired, one 
of these leaving its artillery guns unattended behind it. 
A BATTLE OF BLUNDERS 

It was near morning before the troops got started, all jammed onto one 
road in a perfect example of staff inability to calculate road space, and exposing 
their own flank to a Confederate attack that had actually been ordered, but was 
not pushed home for want of a word from the confused commander of the Con- 
federates. The Union troops trod on one another’s heels. Some of them took the 
wrong stream crossing; others were peremptorily detached from their division by 
McDowell, who interfered on the spot; but sooner or later they arrived succes- 
sively on the Confederate left and attacked, one after another. Beauregard in 
turn pulled his units out of the positions in which they had been established with 
the idea of attacking the Union line of communication and sent them over to the 
left, one after another. So on both sides, all through the day, the action wore 
on, each outfit going in where and as it arrived, the ascendancy passing from one 
side to the other. Johnston’s troops from Shenandoah did their part, Kirby Smith 
arriving at almost the last moment by train. For hours Stonewall Jackson held 
the top of Henry’s Hill, until he judged that his enemies had spent their energy ; 
then he ordered a counter-charge that decided the day. The Union troops broke 
and left the field. The raw volunteers started for home via Washington, and the 


grand offensive had come to an end. Unseasoned and undisciplined troops, they 
had marched all night and fought all day; yet all the succeeding night they 
streamed along the roads and never paused until they reached the Potomac, a dis- 
organized and motley collection of uniformed men. Sherman’s regulars alone 
kept their heads. “The battalion of regular infantry,” says Rhodes, “alone obeyed 
commands. It covered the volunteers’ retreat, which Secame a rout and then 


a panic.” 
COMMENTS 
The three months’ volunteers had fought their battle and finished their terms 
of service, and the cause of the Union was worse off than before. Gloom settled 
on the North. Said McClellan: 


“Had we been successful in the recent battle, we might have saved 
the labor and expense of a great effort ; now we have no alternative. Their 
success will enable the political leaders of the rebels to convince the mass 
of the people that we are inferior to them in force and in courage, and to 
command all their resources. . . . We may hope for the permanent restora- 
tion of a peaceful Union. But, in the first instance, the authority of the 
Government must be supported by overwhelming force.” 


The North had a white population of 22,000,000; the South 5,096,000; the 
North had all the advantages of superior financial and industrial organization 
and resources; and the North commanded the seas and was able to maintain an 
effective blockade. The victory at Bull Run, won by wavering raw troops over 
other wavering raw troops, heartened the South to continue the unequal struggle. 

The emergency which had arisen was one clearly contemplated by the Consti- 
tution, which gave the President practically full powers to suppress insurrection 
against the United States. A sudden and effective blow against the newly formed 
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Confederacy, struck soon enough to prevent the insurgent organization from tak- 
ing effective form, would have sustained the law of the country. Such a blow 
could not be struck, because there were neither materials nor methods for an 
effective mobilization. Bull Run was our best effort, the natural result of de- 
pending upon untrained troops enlisted for short periods, under amateur officers. 
If our defensive forces had been sufficiently ready to meet such an insurrection, 
we should have had a remarkably short war and few pensions. Nor was there 
any excuse for the inadequacy of preparation. 

The doctrine of State sovereignty had been a source of trouble for decades, 
intensified from year to year by the slavery question. A conflict of ideas had 
become a conflict of laws. A conflict of laws had become a conflict of people, 
until the forces were clearly divided by a parallel of latitude. The conflict of 
the two divergent popular opinions finally became a conflict of rifle and cannon. 
The conflict ceased to be an argument in constitutional law and became an attack 
upon the law of the land itself and upon its makers and executors. It took armed 
force to restore the law. As General Sherman later wrote to General Meigs: 

“From 1861 to 1865 the Supreme Court was absolutely paralyzed; 
its decrees and writs were treated with contempt south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio; it could not summon a witness or send a deputy marshal. 
War and the armed power of the nation alone removed the barrier and 
restored to the United States courts their lawful jurisdiction.” 

Because the law and the Constitution were lacking in efficient, trained, power- 
ful enforcement agents in 1861, and because the United States depended mainly 
on hastily raised and organized raw troops, the Battle of Bull Run was lost to 
other hastily raised and organized raw troops, who could have been overcome in 
short order by efficient forces. Because the Battle of Bull Run was lost, the war 
dragged on and sapped the man power of the country, but gradually developed 
troop leaders of the requisite skill and gradually required men for longer and 
longer terms of service. 

THE REMEDY 

I began with a quotation. I shall end with one. This one is not from an 
anonymous editorial writer, but from the words of a man whose chiefest reputa- 
tion in the future shall rest more upon his work for the preparation for national 
defense of the future than upon his splendid leadership of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. These are the words of General Pershing: 

“The act of June 4, 1920, lays down for the first time in our history 
a national policy for the military forces of the United States. . . . Before 
the World War a definite and comprehensive plan was impracticable. Our 
military forces were too limited and there was no legal sanction for the 
development of such a system. Since the World War, with the large 
number of war-trained officers available, with the initiation of a system 
for the training of younger men ultimately to replace them, with more 
adequate sources of military equipment and material, and with a settled 
legal sanction for the development and training of our traditional citizen 
army in time of peace, we are able to prepare definite plans for what has 
aptly been termed ‘A National Position in Readiness.’ ” 





Co-operation Between Cavalry and 
Air Service 


BY 
Major LEO G. HEFFERMAN, Air Service 


N this article it is intended to cover the operations that have actually been 

held by the 2nd Division Air Service with the First Cavalry Division, 

and at the same time present such conclusions and suggestions as are 
believed applicable as a result of this co-operative training. 

Though the present tables of organization do not provide Air Service 
for a Cavalry Division, nevertheless, the Cavalry Division is the only division 
of any type in the United States that is actually operating with a Division Air 
Service. Infantry Divisions are entitled to certain Air Service organizations 
but, due to various other functions required of the Air Service in peace time, 
it is necessary that these Air Service units be assigned to stations at points 
where such functions can be performed, and away from the parent organi- 
zation, viz: the Infantry Division. For the above reasons, and they are 
good, the 2nd Division Air Service has been taken away from the 2nd Infantry 
Division and located at the strategical and tactical post, Fort Bliss, Texas, 
where it performs the distant border reconnaissance formerly allotted to 
Cavalry outposts, thereby permitting greater concentration of the Ist Cavalry 
Division. 

COMPOSITION OF DIVISION AIR SERVICE 

At this point it might be well to define a Division Air Service. Each 
Division Afr Service consists of one observation squadron, one photo section, 
and a detachment of Medical Personnel. The entire combined strength of 
these units is 33 officers and 157 enlisted men. The Observation Squadron 
has an authorized allowance of 31 officers and 132 men; the Photo Section 1 
officer and 20 men, and the attached Medical, 1 officer and 5 enlisted men. 
Forty-two men and 5 officers of the 2nd Division Air Service are detached 
at Fort Sam Houston for operation with the 2nd Infantry Division and the 
Medical Personnel at Fort Bliss consists of only one officer and one enlisted 
man. In time of actual warfare, balloon companies would be attached as 
needed to the Division Air Service from the Corps Air Service. 

The 1st Cavalry Division has but one brigade in continual operation with 
the Air Service; the brigade stationed at Fort Bliss. In addition the auxiliary 
troops, viz: Engineers, Artillery, etc., are stationed with the Headquarters of 
the Cavalry Division, and have profited by the combined operations. 

COOPERATION WITH CAVALRY 

Successful co-operation of Cavalry and Air Service demands that each 
branch on its reconnaissance work be assigned definite missions. To the Air 
Service in reconnaissance work would fall, in particular, reconnaissance mis- 
sions from one to three days march to the front of a Cavalry independent 


command. On the flanks, reconnaissance to a depth of one or two days march 
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should give sufficient protection. It is contemplated in time of war that Air 
Service be assigned to Cavalry only when the Cavalry is acting independently 
or as Infantry. 

Successful co-operation requires successful communication, which may 
be obtained by use of (a) radio telegraphy, (b) panels, (c) pyrotechnics, (d) 
projectors, (e) dropped messages and carrier pigeons. The signal plan of 
operation of Cavalry and Air Service is well covered in the plan of signal 
communication issued to all units in the Ist Cavalry Division. Occasionally 
there have been failures in our radio communication and even with improved 
equipment it is doubtful if such failures can ever be entirely eliminated. For 
this reason a method of communication independent of mechanical means 
should be held in reserve, both the air and ground forces being in readiness 
to put the reserve means into use. Under certain conditions the use of dropped 
messages from plane to ground, and panels from ground to plane, will be the 
most desirable means of communication. However, the proper use of panels 
requires a complete mutual understanding between the observer and the 
ground unit. 

An Air Service unit will accompany an independent Cavalry command on 
the march, moving its airdromes as the command moves. An Air Service 
liaison officer should accompany the staff of the Cavalry command to select 
airdromes and to act as adviser in the employment of the Air Service units. 

The types of missions performed by an Air Service unit with Cavalry, are: 
(a) reconnaissance missions, (b) Artillery missions, (c) liaison missions, (d) 
contact missions, (e) command missions, and (f) courier missions. As stated 
before, the airplanes will penetrate to a greater depth when operating with 
independent Cavalry than when operating with the Infantry Division. 

RECONNAISSANCE MISSIONS 

In reconnaissance missions the object is to gather information of (1) the 
location, nature, disposition and activities of enemy forces; (2) enemy road 
and railroad circulation, (3) enemy works, establishments and general defen- 
sive and offensive organization, (4) the military topography of the enemy 
terrain, including the location of good watering places, especially in operations 
over country similar to the Southwest. 

These reconnaissance missions may be either visual or photographic, or 
a combination of the two. Aerial photography is a necessity in modern war- 
fare and is most useful in operations over poorly mapped territory. A mosaic 
of the line of march for the succeeding day can be accomplished by a single 
aerial mission. Photographs taken during the afternoon can be placed in the 
hands of all units the same evening. Two or three days march could be pho- 
tographed when desired, thus avoiding the necessity of ground reconnaissances 
to obtain similar information. 

LIAISON MISSIONS 

The purpose of liaison missions is (a) to keep the command informed 
as to the activities of the different friendly units, (b) to observe and transmit 
signals of the advance elements, (c) to observe and transmit signals from 
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command posts, (d) in general, to assist the Commanding Officer in maintain- 
ing communication with his units. 
CONTACT MISSIONS 

Contact missions serve the purpose (1) of keeping the command informed 
of the location of the enemy advance elements, (2) of aiding our own attack- 
ing troops by (a) informing the friendly advance troops of the location and 
nature of obstacles, (b) by assisting advance troops in the reduction of such 
obstacles and (c) preventing surprise enemy concentrations for counter attack. 
Contact missions are assigned only during active contact with the enemy, other- 
wise these functions are performed by the liaison observer. 

ARTILLERY MISSIONS 

Artillery adjustment missions have for their object the observation of ar- 
tillery fire and are used only when terrestrial observation is impracticable. 
Further, observation balloons are used for this work whenever the target is 
not defiladed from them and is within their visible range, the airplane observer 
conducting all other adjustments. The effectiveness of artillery adjustments 
using aerial observation is measured by the training and mutual understanding 
between the aerial observers and the ground details. It is futile to suppose 
that either can do their work without training. Usually, practice employing 
the same personnel for a number of problems is the best means of obtaining 
the desired results. Full cooperation and mutual confidence will make possi- 
ble the infliction of great damage to even moving targets, provided communi- 
cation is rapid and reliable, and will allow the artillery to make adjustments 
otherwise denied to them. 

In addition to the adjustment mission, artillery surveillance missions are 
sometimes employed. This mission is in the nature of a patrol and has for 
its object the transmission of information in which the artillery is primarily 
interested, such as reports on barrage or other sustained firing, and the loca- 
tion and adjustment on vulnerable targets. 

COMMAND MISSIONS 

Command missions are dispatched by the command before or during an 
action (a) to obtain some particular information, (b) to verify information 
received from other sources, (c) to observe some particular area or route, 
(d) or to allow a staff officer to survey the operation or reconnoiter the theatre 
of operations. 

COURIER MISSIONS 

Courier missions are for the purpose of delivering orders, dispatches, mail, 
photographs, maps, and other needed material, when time is an important 
element, or the usual means of transportation are lacking. The morale of 
front line troops can often be raised by providing, in this way, such non-essen- 
tials as cigarettes, personal mail, newspapers, etc. Courier missions can be 
accomplished by night as well as by day, and are particularly valuable when 
roads are poor or congested and when great distances are involved. 


CAVALRY, DISMOUNTED 
Whenever Cavalry is placed in a line of battle as Infantry, it is assigned 
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Air Service units on an equal basis with a like strength of Infantry. The mis- 
sions of the Air Service are as above outlined. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MISSIONS 

Aerial photographs, both vertical and oblique, are very valuable when 
properly used. Such photographs may often do away with the necessity 
for making road sketches by the tedious and slow methods ordinarily employed. 
Where no maps are available, suitable mosaics may be made to supply the 
demand ; or routes or areas may be photographed to secure details for existing 
maps. 

In a war of maneuver, troops will be seeking in late afternoon bivouacs 
or camps for the night; while there still remains sufficient light a photographic 
mission should be dispatched to locate the main bodies. The bivouacs or 
camps will not be far from the points photographed. Many times during 
the Marfa maneuvers the troops were caught by photographs moving into 
camps. 

Photographic missions should be made at every opportunity, not only be- 
cause of their value in reconnaissance, but also for comparison with previous 
photographs of the same ground. Such comparison often divulges informa- 
tion which cannot otherwise be obtained. Prior to the holding of the Marfa 
Maneuvers the entire country over which the maneuvers were held, was photo- 
graphed and made up into a mosaic, from which all maps were corrected or 
remade by the Engineers. These maps were very good because the photo- 
graphs furnished with accuracy all necessary data for supplying detail. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 8 

With advance Cavalry there is generally no special Air Service assigned, 
this is likewise true of flank Cavalry. Any Air Service required by such 
Cavalry organizations is attached by corps or army orders, depending on the 
amount of independent work required of the Cavalry command, 

The Air Service usually performs liaison missions between the Cavalry 
and main body. Aerial reconnaissance and reconnaisance by the Cavalry is 
coordinated by the commander responsible for the employment of both. 

The Air Service reconnaissance will more particularly be concerned with 
forces of larger size than a squadron. Assembled troops numbering one hun- 
dred or more men are picked up from the air very readily in most any kind 
of terrain. In country like that of the Southwest United States it would be 
hard for an enemy force the size of a troop to remain concealed for any length 
of time. In operations in open country I believe it is more important for a 
Division Air Service to be assigned to Cavalry Divisions than Infantry Divi- 
sions. The observer on the ground in open country can see very well what 
is in the immediate front, but the problem of the commander cannot be solved 
until he knows, in detail, the whole situation within his sphere of action. This 
requires reconnaissance, to a depth appropriate to the command concerned. 
Such reconnaissance can be most efficiently performed from the air. In 
wooded country the Cavalry must do its own close reconnaissance, because 
the Air Service cannot always discover small detachments under cover of 
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trees. As large bodies disclose themselves by camps or other concentrations, 
distant reconnaissance can be accomplished by Air Service in any type of ter- 
rain. 

In delegating missions of reconnaissance to Cavalry and Air Service the 
commander and staff must take into consideration the extent of territory that 
can be effectively covered by each arm. With airplanes available, it is not 
economical to employ Cavalry patrols to find the camp of the enemy, or the 
roads on which an enemy is approaching. This is a proper function of the 
Air Service. Again Air Service should not be called upon to search out small 
numbers of men in the immediate front of a Cavalry command, when such 
detachments cannot materially influence the action, and when the airplane thus 
employed could be more profitably employed giving information of a more 
general nature. 

The Air Service has extended the depths of reconnaissance and, by photo- 
graphs, visualizes much that is reported by patrols. If used as it should be 
it will afford a saving in horses and men, thus allowing a commander to con- 
serve his troops for combat. 

In territory such as that comprising the southwest portion of the United 
States, practically all engagements would be fought by Cavalry and Artillery, 
the reconnaissance falling in large part to Air Service. In case of the taking 
of strong points or cities, or to accomplish destruction beyond the range of 
Artillery, the Air Service would assist the combat by bombing. 

In any operation it is the duty of the staff and commander to decide what 
missions can be best accomplished by each arm. Proper missions assigned 
as the result of proper decisions, with the proper cooperation means a favor- 
able decision for our own troops. 

COOPERATIVE TRAINING 

The command at Fort Bliss has been very fortunate in having a Signal 
Officer who has realized the requirements for successful co-operation of 
Cavalry, Air Service, and auxiliary units. Well instructed panel details and 
radio sections in the different units are of paramount importance. Without 
these trained sections there can be no cooperation. An airplane can serve no 
liaison purpose if radio messages sent down cannot be received, if the panel 
detail does not know when to display a panel for the reception of ‘dropped 
messages, or if the panel detail is unable to use panels making known the wants 
of the troops on the ground. It may be therefore stated as a fact that to secure 
good results, the headquarters of each unit with which observation Air 
Service is operating, must have well trained communication sections. 

The burden of this training falls on the Division Signal Officer but the 
co-operation of each unit Signal Officer is essential. 

TEST FOR TRAINING 
The maneuvers held in the fall of 1923, at Marfa, Texas, furnished a good 


test of the co-operative training held at Fort Bliss by the Cavalry and the 


Air Service. These maneuvers first of all proved that Air Service supplies 
and personnel can be transported along with the main body of marching cay- 
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alry on the poorest of roads. The transportation section of the Air Service 
made the march from Fort Bliss to Marfa, a distance of 200 miles by road, 
in two days, following the predetermined schedule. Some of the roads passed 
over were deep with mud, but still the trucks arrived on scheduled time. The 
planes made the flight to Marfa in two hours, arriving at Marfa the same day 
as the truck train. While the cavalry was on the march from Fort Bliss to 
Marfa, daily liaison and courier missions were dispatched. 

At Marfa each problem mapped out for the combatting brigades of cav- 
alry, assigned to the Air Service definite missions of reconnaissance, liaison, 
photography, or courier. The type of country was open, broken up here and 
there by small ravines or low mountains, ideal for cavalry action, but poor 
for concealing movements from the Air Service. All our missions were suc- 
cessful with the exception of one radio telephonic failure on an artillery ad- 
justment mission. 

To prevent constant surveillance by the Air Service over the combat sec- 
tor, each side had a time limit in which aerial reconnaissances were to be made. 
This time limit was prescribed to simulate opposition by a superior air force. 
Had not this condition prevailed, the smallest detachments of cavalry could 
have been kept under constant observation. As it was, the Air Service of 
each side, was able in the time limit to locate the main body and reserves 
with no trouble whatsoever, as well as furnish additional detailed information. 

These operations left no doubt that movements in open country cannot 
be concealed by troops when opposed by an active Air Service. Due to the 
advantage of rapid maneuver, cavalry is the only type of ground troops that 
could be used effectively in such country. The movement across open country 
will be facilitated if the cavalry commander knows from Air Service reports 
that such country is not occupied by enemy forces. 

Such open country is not without advantage, however, for as was demon- 
strated during the Marfa maneuvers, the airplane can at times land near the 
headquarters of the commander thus enabling the crew to receive explicit in- 
structions direct from the Commanding General or one of his staff. 

SUMMARY 

Our Army relies upon the offensive and a plan of movement. This means 
warfare very difierent from that of the late World War. Of all fighting in the 
recent war, the campaign in Palestine most nearly approached: a real war of 
movement. In this campaign Cavalry and Air Service brought it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. However, only Infantry Divisions have been provided with 
Air Service. This should be changed to provide Air Service units with Cav- 
alry Divisions, in order to accomplish the rapid offensive movements upon 
which we rely for success. These same units could, if necessary, be used with 
Infantry Divisions after the Cavalry action had given way to infantry action. 

Our Air Service should be used in the rapid gathering and dissemination 
of information and hence be an aid to the most advance elements viz. the 
Cavalry ; acting as part of the command of the independent cavalry or in con- 
junction with the Cavalry under corps or army orders. 








German Ideas on Modern Cavalry 


COMMENTS AND TRANSLATION 
BY 
Colonel H. S. HAWKINS, 3rd Cavalry 


U cu the heading given above there has appeared in the Revue de 






Cavalerie for September-October, 1924, an article by Captain Brown 
De Colstoun, French Army, the translation of which follows these pre- 





liminary remarks. 
This article is of special importance to us, now for the following reasons: 

a. It expresses the views of the Chief of Staff to General von Posec, 
who became Chief of Cavalry of the German Army during the World War. 

b. It is the first time that we in America have seen in print a Euro- 
pean expression of the principles that were emphasized at our Cavalry School 
upon its foundation in 1919. 

c. While these principles were taught at the Cavalry School they were 
not and, as far as known, are not generally understood in the service. The 
new Field Service Regulations do not emphasize these principles, and there- 
fore our officers are not being led to comprehend the true role and the true 
value of Cavalry. Such misunderstanding or misinformation on the part of 
our future commanders of Army Corps and Armies is a serious matter which 














should be corrected at once. 
d. The principles specially referred to are briefly as follows: 

(1) The chief and most important role of modern Cavalry is its 
participation in the battle of the force to which it is assigned or at- 
tached, in order to be utilized as special troops to attack or strike at the 
key point or most sensitive point of the enemy, 

(2) Strictly speaking Cavalry is not an auxiliary arm to the [n- 
fantry. It does cooperate with Infantry and at some points replaces 
Infantry. The Cavalry should therefore be regarded as special troops 
and not auxiliary troops. The artillery is auxiliary to both infantry and 
cavalry and does not fight separately. This explains the difference be- 
tween cavalry and artillery, or other corps and branches, in their rela- 














tion to infantry. 

(3) The mounted attack of large as well as small units is quite as 
important as the dismounted attack. It is the method of mounted 
attack (deployments laterally and in depth instead of close order) that 
has undergone a change. 

(4) In order to carry out its principal role in great and important 
operations, a division of cavalry operating alone is not sufficient. We 
must foresee and contemplate cavalry corps and even cavalry armies. 
Many attempts to use cavalry for this mission have failed due to the 
weakness of the force employed. A proper appreciation of this prin- 
ciple would undoubtedly have won the World War for the Germans in 
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1914, and again in the spring of 1918. 

(5) It is of great importance that the high commanding generals 
understand the role of this arm that may form part of their commands, 
that they spare it as much as possible from the fatigues of accessory 
roles and save it for its principal role. And finally, that they issue to 
it definite and precise orders as to its participation in the operations. 

In addition to these principles in which American cavalry officers heartily 
concur, it may be of interest to state that we further believe that the introduction 
of improved rapid firing weapons will make the mounted advance in extended 
order, terminating in close combat, mounted or dismounted, a frequent rather 
than an exceptional occurrence in the attack against hostile foot troops. This is, 
the World War. But such 


of course, contrary to the prevailing ideas before 
fact that rapid movement is 


action is rnade possible and even necessary by the 
the best defense against modern weapons including the menace of gas and air- 
planes; and the support given during the attack by such weapons in our own 
hands adds another reason for venturing the quick and decisive results of mounted 


This has an important bearing on the role of cavalry and increases the 


action. 
and in the 


strength of our belief in the principal role of cavalry as stated above 
expediency of attempting it. 

In connection with the means by which this great mission (to 
enemy in battle at his most vital spot), may be accomplished, the following pre- 
a proper and skillful cooperation between cavalry on 


attack the 


diction is also ventured 
the ground and airplanes in the air has tactical possibilities that may be of great 
importance. To bring this about, the air service and the cavalry should under- 
stand each other thoroughly, and each should be provided in large numbers. Con- 
versely, the cavalry, through its ability to disperse rapidly into small groups and 
to advance rapidly across country in such formation, is the arm best able to pro- 
tect itself against attack by hostile airplanes. 
The translation follows: 


Under the title “Studics on Modern Cavalry taken from the experiences of 
the War,” there has recently appeared in Germany an article bv Lieutenant Colonel 
Brandt, Chief of Staff to the Inspector General of the Cavalry. 

These studies are inspired, it is true, especially by the examples and the pos- 


sibilities of the eastern front, and the author remarks that in Europe the Cavalry 
becomes more and more valuable as one travels towards the East. But by the spirit 
of analvsis which is there revealed, by the ideas therein exposed, by the historical 
examples that they illustrate, and finally by a certain evolution which they already 
indicate as to the post-war German regulations, notably in the matter of explora- 
tion and employment of cavalry mm great masses, they deserve to retain a moment 
of our attention. 

It appears interesting therefore to make known these ideas to those who, in 
France also, wish to find out where and how cavalry may find its best utilization 


in future war. 
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It is almost a postulate for Lieutenant Colonel Brandt that the missions of 
cavalry have not changed. ‘‘To reconnoiter and observe the enemy, to cover, coop- 
erate toward the decision in battle, to exploit the success or cover the retreat, 
have been and remain the tasks demanded of this arm. They depend on the em- 
ployment of the principal equipment of Cavalry—the horse. 

But, from time to time, under the influence of the modifications that the per- 
fection of armament and new inventions have brought to the methods of combat 
of the various arms, the Cavalry has sought its principal employment in the exe- 
cution of one or the other of its tasks. 

What will be the essential mission of modern Cavalry? Such is the question 
which he proposes to answer. 

Covering (Screening) :-—The reasons which militate in favor of the employ- 
ment of cavalry in covering duties have an incontestable value. Its mobility per- 
mits it to hold wide fronts, to withdraw from difficult situations more easily than 
cyclists or infantry in trucks could do; then, onee this mission is terminated to 
group itself rapidly at the point where it will find employment. Moreover, the 
concentration of an army remains by this means longer hidden to the enemy, be- 
cause the veil will commence to rise for him only when he shall have identified 
elements other than the cavalry. 

It is none the less true that this is only an accessory role of cavalry, that 
may impose upon it such fatigue that it finds itself prematurely used up. 

This was the case in 1914 in regard to certain divisions of German Cavalry, 
so much that General von Posec has written the following lines concerning three 
cavalry divisions (7th, 8th, and Bavarian) employed in covering duties in Lorraine : 

“The goings and comings had so exhausted the horses that two divisions re- 
ported that they were no longer fit for combat.by reason of the overworking of 
their horses. The tasks for which whole divisions of cavalry had been maintained 
in a restricted zone would have been as well fulfilled by mixed detachments re- 
enforced by regiments of cavalry.” 

It is in the employment of cyclists, infantry in trucks and special formations 
for covering duties that Colonel Brandt sees the means of helping out the cav- 
alry as much as possible in this primary phase of a campaigh and of thus sparing 
it from fatigues that may compromise gravely its ulterior activity. 

Exploration :—Heretofore, strategic exploration has been one of the prin- 
cipal missions for cavalry. Before the World War it was the principal mission. 

Even today one would not know how to do without the cavalry for explora- 
tion; aviation, infantry in trucks, cyclists and armored cars may reenforce it, 
but not replace it. 

Aviators, in truth, cannot always flv; if they procure negative information, 
this has often only a limited value; they do not make prisoners, they do not cover, 
they do not keep the contact, they do not assure the possession of the terrain. 

Cyclists and automobiles lose all value if they have no good roads and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Brandt cites the following example: 

“In Rumania, a cyclist brigade was added at Cracow, to the cavalry corps 
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of von Schmettow. To Bucharest there was a good road, and the weather was 
dry, so that the cyclists could be often employed. After Bucharest, during the 
march toward Sereth, there were no longer any good roads. The black mud col- 
‘lected so thickly on the bicycles that they could not run; they-could not even be 
pushed, to say nothing of riding them. The trucks, which carried the machine 
guns of the cyclists, were also immobilized. There was nothing to do but abandon 
the bicycles and automobiles and to constitute with the elements of the cyclist 
brigade two feeble battalions of light foot troops. 

“In Lithuania and in Courland, in 1915, it was necessary similarly to aban- 
don the bicycles on account of the bad state of roads. 

“In similar countries only the cavalry was utilizable in exploration.” 

Cavalry remains then indispensable for this role, but this is no longer its 
essential mission. 

In fact, the help that the development of aviation brings to it, the spies and 
the means of transmission of information permit it to free itself of certain tasks 
that it had until the present time to assume alone. 

The character of exploration is modified to such a degree that, the greater 
part of the time, it will be for the cavalry hardly a question of distant exploration. 

Moreover, the information near and far that was demanded of cavalry has 
lost its value, because the development of means of transport permits the enemy 


today to make such rapid movements of forces as to render worthless the intelli- 


gence previously gathered and upsets all the old calculations of time and space. 

The observation of such movements is incumbent upon aviation. 

On the ground, a close reconnaissance will be sufficient, which gains in im- 
portance, but which can be assured by corps cavalry suitably reenforced. 

“Thus, the boundary between distant exploration and close exploration dis- 
appears; reconnaissance of distant objectives, the principal aim of strategic ex- 
ploration, goes to aviation. Cavalry finds itself freed to this extent in the accom- 
plishment of a mission which, until the present, absorbed the greater part of its 
strength. It regains thus the liberty to point itself, with much less trouble than 
formerly, towards its principal destination: to cooperate in battle by intervening 
in the combat.” 

However, if it happens that terrestrial exploration must be pushed to several 
days march from the army, the cavalry alone is fit, thanks to its mobility, to do 
it well. 

For a short distance detachments of all arms can well be employed, but to 
send them so far that they may not be supported within a day’s march by their 
supporting units, would be to expose them to certain destruction. Their role is 
always delicate: if they refuse combat they often fail to accomplish their mis- 
sions; if they become engaged they run the risk of being destroyed. 

“In October, 1914, a division of Siberian infantry, pushed in front, was 
opposed near Grojec, between Radom and Varsovie, to the advance of the 8th 
German Army in Poland. It engaged in combat, and this decision of its chief was 
fatal to it. The brave Siberians experienced extraordinarily heavy and bloody 
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losses, and only the remnants of the division succeeded in escaping to Varsovie. 
It had barely checked the march of the 8th Army a few hours. Only a mobile 
force—Cavalry—could have avoided annihilation and done well the mission that 
was confided to that division: To delay the enemy and reconnoiter his forces.” 

As to the conception which prevailed on the German side in 1914, to assign 
to each army one or several divisions of cavalry, to assure the exploration on its 
front, ‘it ended only in an unlucky dispersion of the cavalry.” Space was lack- 
ing -between the adverse armies to move the cavalry and there was, so to speak, no 
exploration. It was there an affair for aviation and for the corps or divisional 
cavalry, the latter reenforced at need by elements of other arms. 

In any case a mission of exploration of this kind must be coupled with a 
mission of delay which surpasses it in importance. 

With the means that cavalry actually has at its disposal, it is an organ of 
combat much too precious for the high command to deprive itself of or to ex- 
pend it before the battle in far away missions of purely strategical exploration. 

The Cavalry Duel—A primary consequence of the place thus given above 
to exploration is that combat against the hostile cavalry can no longer be sought 
as a principle. 

Moreover, it is no longer a question of an encounter with the arme blanche 
that, in a few minutes, must put out of action the enemy cavalry and cause it to 
disappear. 

We are today “under the reign of the machine gun” and an adversary, al- 
though weaker, can hold for a long time an assailant under its fire; the decision 
will ofter be obtained only after several long and painful hours of effort. 

Taking in consideration the fact that the combat against the hostile cavalry 
is no longer a brief episode, but rather an affair of long duration, the chief will 
have to decide if his mission permits him to engage the enemy cavalry in the com- 
bat so ardently desired. 

The experience of the war has moreover proved—even on the eastern front 
where encounters of cavalry were more frequent—that the opposing cavalry 
forces do not attract each other, as one supposed, in the manner of two lovers. 
This would perhaps be true in the case of equal masses, but it is unreasonable 
that a strong cavalry should attract to it a weak one. 

Thus, when at the end of November, 1916, in Rumania the cavairy corps 
of Schmettow had crossed the Oltu, a division of Rumanian cavalry appeared 
before him. The arrival of the latter could not be attributed to the attraction 
that the German cavalry corps might have exercised over it; and we can rather 
believe that it resulted from its mission, which required it probably to throw back 
the German cavalry across the river. The instant long awaited of a great battle 
of cavalry appeared then to have arrived. In expectation of this encounter 
the two divisions of German cavalry were assembled in close order ready for a 
common action. But suddenly their power of magnetic attraction disappeared. 
The division of Rumanian cavalry had probably recognized in time the super- 
iority of the German forces and it disappeared without bringing on a combat. 
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Schmettow’s cavalry corps did not allow itself to be led away by the Ru- 
manian cavalry, because it would have been diverted from its principal mission. 
It would be useless to discuss the attitude of the Rumanian cavalry division 
as long as one does not know either its mission or the circumstances which 
provoked its conduct. But it would have been, during the following days, a 
troublesome adversary for the German cavalry corps, if it had hung on, which 
it could certainly have done while avoiding engagement in a decisive affair. 

In future wars a battle between the two cavalry forces will not then be an 
end in itself. 

If the received mission leads to an engagement it will be necessary as for- 
merly to go to the limit in order to bring about a quick success. 

But a leader of Cavalry will decide to engage it only after mature reflection ; 
he runs in fact the danger of allowing himself to be tied to and fixed in a combat 
of long duration, in which success lies often with the weaker side that succeeds 


in turning a greater force from its mission. 
Participation in the main battles—We touch here at the heart of the subject. 
A cavalry division, says Lieutenant Colonel Brandt, is a unit of combat just 
like an infantry division. Cavalry is not like other arms an auxiliary to infantry ; 


it can replace infantry. 

But it has its peculiarities that the high command must know well in order 
to know how to employ it usefully and to obtain from it the maximum service. 

In fact, upon the orders that it receives depends in great measure its success 
or non-success. 

It is essential to give it its mission with precision, and if it is given several 
missions, the principal mission must be clearly defined; the execution of the lat- 
ter must not be endangered by finding itself compromised by others. 

If we wish to utilize fully its essential quality, mobility, we must be led to em- 
ploy the cavalry outside of the armies, and consequently on the wings or in the 
(intervals, since experience has shown that there was no place for it in front. 

With the great fronts and the long duration of modern battles it is no longer 
necessary to maintain the cavalry very near the armies. A cavalry that sticks 
close to its army rarely attains the sensitive point of the enemy and strikes most 
often at a front already prolonged. On the contrary, by separating itself boldly 
it finds the more frequent occasions of putting to profit its power of fire, by sur- 
prise, there where the enemy cannot parry the blow at the right time. 

To assist in gaining the decision by acting offensively in the main battle at 
the sensitive point of the enemy,—therein lies the principal task of modern Cav- 
alry. This has been moreover the task of cavalry always: we have simply for- 
gotten it from time to time. 

All the wars wherein the importance of this essential mission has been mis- 
understood mark a period of decline in the history of cavalry. Why, on the con- 
trary, are the wars of Frederick the Second and Napoleon the First, rich in in- 
comparable exploits of cavalry? It is not because the firearms were less effi- 
cacious: a frontal attack of cavalry against an unshaken infantry had then as 
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little chance of success as today. But it is rather that the two great captains saw 
the principal role of their cavalry in an incessant intervention in battle. Recog- 
nizing that a decisive success was obtained only by the action of a very important 
force, they united the mass of their cavalry under the command: of a chief and 
strove to hurl it by surprise upon the weakest point of the enemy. 

There is the law of all times; the means change but the idea remains; it .is 
a question of adapting the means to the idea. 

Being given the effectives engaged in a modern war, the intervention in bat- 
tle of a division of cavalry will be only the exception; the union, for this purpose, 
of several divisions of cavalry into a cavalry corps and even that of several corps 
of cavalry will be the rule. ? 

The single experience of the western front can give to this subject false ideas, 
yet it may be certain that in August, 1914, an army of German cavalry operating 
on the right wing could have had a decisive action. 

And again, the employment of the cavalry army of Buddeny, for example, 
in the war of the Bolsheviki in 1919-1920, responded to the requirements of the 
particular situation in the Polish theater of operations. 

In Palestine the English had constituted the “Desert Mounted Corps” com- 
posed of four divisions of cavalry and a camel brigade. It is to this corps, almost 
exclusively, that they owe their success. 

The modern means of communication make the command of an army of 
cavalry quite as possible as that of any other army. 

But it is not sufficient to unite several cavalry divisions under the same com- 
mand; it is necessary to effect surprise. The idea, very wide spread, “that in war 
one always has time” would be disastrous for the cavalry. 

Mobility, rapidity, skill, are the elements of surprise. 

In order to surprise the sensitive point of the enemy it will frequently happen 
that the cavalry must go far to seek it and that it must for several days make 
long marches of 40 to 50 miles. It is necessary that it be prepared and that it 
knows how to make these marches without using itself up; it must also know 
how to take rests which permits in particular the examination of the shoeing ; 
“this was not always the case for the German cavalry in Lithuania in 1915.” 

Colonel Brandt thinks that an example of the judicious employment of the 
cavalry at the beginning of an important campaign is offered by the Polish cam- 
paign of 1920 against the Bolsheviki. 

In April 1920, a Polish cavalry division advancing in front of the infantry 
was directed on Koziatyn, a village situated about 160 kilometers behind the Rus- 
sian front, seat of the Q. G. of a Russian army and an important railway center, 
with a view of seizing this locality and of maintaining itself there until the arrival 
of the infantry. The Russian front was thin and presented holes, it had the 
aspect of a network of advance posts rather than that of a continuous front. 
The Polish cavalry succeeded without difficulty in breaking through the enemy 
line. It reached Koziatyn after 38 hours of marching, having had at only one 
point to engage in a short combat; it seized the village after a combat on foot 
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of long duration. If found itself thus on the back of the Russians and could 
render useless the important railway of Kiev. To the material success that the 
ittaking of the village represented was added besides, for the Poles, the great moral 
effect that always accompanies the first success at the beginning of a campaign. 

Colonel Brandt draws, further, out of this combat of Koziatyn two lessons 
in detail. 

“The Polish cavalry rested two hours 20 kilometers north of Koziatyn and 
went from there, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, directly toward the south in three 
columns in order to attack the village. The attack was to be made by surprise; 
it had then been ordered to move at a gallop to the outskirts of the locality and 
not to dismount until there. Although the surprise of the Bolsheviki was complete 
and in spite of the order given to advance mounted as long as possible, the regi- 
ments dismounted too soon; they had at certain points to proceed more than two 
kilometers on foot. They thus gave the Bolsheviki time to recover from this 
first surprise and to organize fairly well a resistance.” 

“The energetic intervention of a divisional general was necessary to make 
the best out of this excess of prudence. 

“But the time lost could not be regained and the attack miscarried that day. 
The Poles succeeded only the next day in taking the village after having renewed 
the attack at an early hour.” 

If the cavalry wishes to surprise, it must not dismount at the first shots of 


the enemy. A few shots should not stop its progress if it takes appropriate 
formations, like infantry, when it enters the zone of hostile fire, opening out even 


wider so as to permit rapidity of movement. 

“At the same time that they attacked Koziatyn, the Poles had cut the rail- 
ways terminating in the village. As, the next day, the Polish cavalrymen attacked 
on foot the railway station, they were surprised by the arrival of a Russian 
armoured train which opened fire against them. This train had repaired the 
road destroyed the evening before. This incident proves that it is indispensable 
to guard the destructions made while one fights around a junction of railways.” 

The question of surprise, realized thanks to long and rapid marches, brings 
up that of attaching infantry to a cavalry division. 

It is not necessary that the mobility of cavalry be diminished thereby; the 
mounted trvops must, in any case, constitute the principal part of the division 
and be able to separate themselves from the infantry reinforcement while at the 
same time keeping a sufficient combative strength. 

“The strengthening of the fire action of a cavalry division to the detriment 
of its mobility, as we see it in the various divisions said to be ‘light’ and born of 
experience on the western front, will in the future surely appear as an error.” 

Similar divisions have failed in the operations of cavalry in Lithuania and 
’in Courland, at the battle of Wilna, in Rumania, in Palestine, in the expedition 
already mentioned of the Poles against Koziatyn and in the running combats with 
which the Turks fought the Greeks in Asia Minor. 

“On bad roads, in bad weather or without communication to the rear, only 
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cavalry remained mobile and fit for combat.” 

The best solution, in the mind of Colonel Brandt, consists in maintaining 
in the division the former number of cavalry regiments, and in reinforcing it 
by other arms, in particular by infantry with rapid means of transport. 

It is necessary, moreover, that the troopers be well led and instructed, the 
horses trained and fit to resist the fatigue of long marches. 

One must in fact reckon with the eventual impossibility of utilizing the rail- 
ways and great trains of automobile transport, either on account of the poor system 
of railways or roads, or by reason of the bombardments by aviators or by artillery 
at long range; the advantage will then be with that one of the adversaries who 
will have mobile forces able to move rapidly by their own means. “A strong 
cavalry thus employed will be able in future battle to play the same role as that of 
the cavalry of Frederick II in Silesia.” 

From this point of view, the conditions of the eastern front give to cavalry 
a special value; it finds there the necessary space for its movements. But, at the 
beginning of a war, there will be portions of the frontier weakly guarded. At 
these points the cavalry will be able to break through before the armies are put 
in march, it will hamper the concentration of the enemy and oblige the latter 
#o make dispositions that may upset his plan of operations. 

Finally, on the flanks of the enemy, the cavalry corps will find space for its 
employment: they will menace the communications of the enemy, attack his col- 


umns, steal away by night, then appear the next day at a new point, 30 to 40 miles 


from the first. 

Employment as a reserve in the break-through—Before the war we did not 
admit the idea of keeping cavalry inactive while infantry was fighting ; we engaged 
it even when we knew that there was not much of importance to expect by its 
intervention. 

The continuous fronts of the world war have made of primary importance 
the question of the employment of cavalry as a general reserve and its utilization 
in case of a break-through. 

The author makes a distinction here between a break-through in a war of 
movement and a break-through after stabilization. 

In war of movement there are intervals or flanks where the employment of 
‘cavalry is quite obvious; this happened equally as much on the western front 
as on the eastern front. Nevertheless, we can see that at the beginning of opera- 
tions, before the covering force of the enemy had been broken through, or rather 
when the enemy has closed up the holes in which the cavalry has already been 
able to operate, the latter may be usefully maintained in reserve. 

We could imagine also a cavalry initially reserved in order to be launched at 
the important point when the situation clears up, with a view to bring about a de- 
cision, after the manner of Frederick II and of Napoleon. But a result should 
be expected only by the intervention of a large mass of cavalry. The world war 
does not offer us any examples. 

Will the future furnish the cavalry with the occasion for such decisive inter- 
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vention? Nobody knows. Perhaps the very slowing down of infantry by material 
that renders it still more slow and more dependent on roads will work for us 
cavalrymen. This indicates in any case that the way to develop the power of 
cavalry is to preserve its mobility. 

As to the employment of cavalry in a break-through it may be said that 
it must be engaged only when the breach really exists. It may then make the 
most of its rapidity in order to prevent the arrival of enemy reserves, to prevent 
the breach from closing, or to act against the parties on the enemy front who are 
still holding out. 

The delicate point for the cavalry leader consists in deciding to what place 
he will push and when he will throw himself towards one or the other of the 
enemy wings. As a general rule—and so long as the enemy lets him go free—if 
he seeks a success of great magnitude, he will push far and not engage himself too 
soon, in order that he may penetrate deeply and gain the rear of the enemy. 

In a war of positions, one resolves more easily to keep the cavalry as a reserve. 
It can then serve in effecting reliefs at various points of the front. But only 
in case of absolute need and for short periods should the cavalry be maintained 
on foot on the defensive. 

It must be able in one case to oppose itself to a break through by the enemy 
and in another case to be launched against an enemy in retreat. 

“At the time of their attack with Tanks near Cambrai in the Autumn of 1917, 
the English, after having destroyed the obstacles and having taken possession of 
the German position, pushed the cavalry into the breach. The same thing happened 
on the 8th of August 1918, when the left wing of the I] German Army was broken. 
But, in both circumstances, the German Command succeeded in rapidly corking 
the hole before it was made deeper, because the British cavalry that was employed 
was too weak to obtain a great success. This shows again that only forces of 


ronsiderable strength of cavalry can have a decisive influence upon the issue of 
a battle. At Cambrai the English could have engaged a sufficient force of cavalry, 
because they had at their disposal five divisions of cavalry in the neighborhood 
of the breach; but only the fractions of three divisions were used. The reasons 


for this parsimony are not known.” 

On the German side, Garnier’s Cavalry Corps comprising five cavalry divisions 
was engaged in the gap made at the battle of Vilna. In the region of Vilkomir, 
to the north of Vilna, it had at the outset to fight by itself to make the breach. 
It had to struggle for several days and to throw the Russians towards the east 
before being able to launch itself to the south in order to take in reverse the 
Russian corps that were still fighting at Vilna. It succeeded in getting to the 
rear of the Russians. But as it was obliged at the same time to detach several 
divisions against the reinforcements coming from the east, its strength was not 
sufficient to bar for a long time the retreat of the Russian columns. Nevertheless 
it had brought about a great success and it had really contributed toward gaining 


the battle.” 
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“In the breaks-through of 1917 in Italy, and in March and May, 1918, in 
France, there was unfortunately no German cavalry. By reason of the lack of men 
and horses the German high command had judged it preferable to employ its 
cavalry as infantry. Numerous passages of French war literature show how the 
French expected then to see German cavalry appear.” 

If it is easier to bring cavalry to the point of rupture in a war of positions 
than in a war of movement, the moment for its engagement remains a delicate 
matter. In principle its role should consist in penetrating deeply into the enemy 
in order to interfere with the arrival of his reserves and to render impossible 
their employment in a counter attack of the whole enemy forces. It is necessary 
then to avoid having the cavalry suffer in the preliminary combats and to strengthen 


it with artillery, especially with long range guns permitting it to hold centers of 


communication (road and railway junctions) under its fire. 

To sum up, Colonel Brandt thinks that the combative power of modern cavalry 
makes it more fit than in the past to be used as a reserve and that this role will 
become incumbent upon cavalry frequently in the future. 

Pursuit and Retreat—The pursuit and the protection of a retreat have always 
been within the domain of cavalry. Progress in technique will change this very 
little. 

In the pursuit it will be necessary to reckon with the important demolitions 
which will check the troops transported by mechanical means. 

In the retreat it will always be a question of being able to break off the combat 
rapidly and disappear. 

In both cases the cavalry is the arm which is better fitted to these needs. 

It is rare that the cavalry may bar the retreat to an enemy who retires without 
having been completely beaten. The example of Garnier’s corps at Vilna shows 
this. It can however check his flank columns and oblige them to change direction. 

But it is quite otherwise with an enemy who has really suffered a defeat. 
In this case the victorious infantry is not rapid enough to gather all the fruits of 
its success; the cavalry must be substituted for it. 

The ideal would be for the cavalry to envelop the two enemy wings, but 
it will almost never be adequate for this; its action against a wing by flank at- 
tacks and in reverse assures already great successes. This was the case for the 
2d and 6th Cavalry divisions and for the corps of Egon von Schmettow in the 
battle of Schaulen, in July, 1915. 

Even a direct pursuit can assure success against an enemy utterly defeated, 
if one engages cavalry in great force and at a definite point. 

But there again a strong cavalry is necessary to realize an enveloping pur- 
suit and to overthrow the detachments that the adversary brings to oppose it. 
It must also be realized that “in order to gain the head of troops in flight” as 
Frederick II wished to do, much time will today be necessary. — 

If it is a question of a routed and demoralized enemy, the cavalry can and 
must dare all. 

Finally, in order to cover a retreat, it is clearly indicated to employ the cav- 
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alry for the direct protection of the retreat, by reason of its aptitude for disap- 
pearing rapidly after having engaged itself in delaying actions, but one must seek 
also to make it act offensively on the flank of the enemy who pursues. The pur- 
suit will be slackened and rendered prudent by this menace. 

“Among all the examples of fhe last war, it may suffice to cite the success 
brought about by the 6th and 9th divisions of cavalry covering the retreat of the 
XXVth Reserve Corps of Brzeziny in November, 1914, and on the opposing side, 
the retreat of the 5th Russian 


. 


the employment of the Russian cavalry during 
Army after the battle of Schaulen in July, 1915. 
Raids :—The utility of raids has been much disputed, says Colonel Brandt. 
The characteristic principle of a raid, he adds, is that the troops which exe- 
cute it are deprived of all communication with the rear. But this is the case in 
all operations in rear of the enemy, such operations not necessarily taking on this 
There must then be something else which gives 


account the aspect of a raid. 
By searching carefully one finds that a raid never 


to a raid its own character. 
seeks to obtain only a transitory success, after which the cavalry moves off rapidly, 
but one which, connected with other operations may assume an importance much 
greater. ‘To mark a decisive success, a raid should therefore never be an end in 
itself, but it must enter into the scheme of grand operations.” 

Having laid down this definition, von Brandt gives a place apart to those 
incursions made in the course of a prolonged check of the operations and with a 
view of disturbing the enemy, and causing him damage in such a way as to develop 
the spirit of enterprise in the troops. 

“It is necessary therefore to take care,” he adds, “that the efforts connected 
with marching that are demanded of cavalry in such like enterprises do not render 
it unable to fulfill its essential tasks, which will commence only upon the resump- 
tion of the operations of the whole army.” 

There are, according to him, operations to which the term “raid” does not 
apply, even if they are executed by important forces. 

Their chances of success are slim in a cultivated country provided with good 
roads, good railway communications and a good system for the transmission of 
information. These chances increase, on the contrary, in those regions where 
these conditions are not present. 

To return to raids properly speaking, Brandt believes that if the cavalry 
regulations before the war did almost prohibit them, it was because “no one 
had thought of raids executed in liaison with other operations, like that one 
made by the Polish cavalry division against Koziatyn in 1920.” 

He thinks then that, in a future war, raids will be perhaps more frequent 
than formerly, particularly as a preliminary to an important operation. 

Seeking for the best known raids of the Great War, he cites three: 


a. That one of the 5th French Cavalry Division executed on the 8th 


and 9th of September, 1914, in the forest of Villers-Cotterets behind the right 
wing of von Kluck’s army. 
Distance: about 30 kilometers. 
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b. That one of the Ist German Cavalry Corps and of the Bavarian 
Cavalry Division on the 6th and 7th of May, 1915, in Lithuania, reaching 
to 25 kilometers to the northeast of Kovno, that is to say, far in rear of the 
Russian front. 

Results: Destruction of the railway station of Zeimy on the line 
Janow-Schaulen. 

Distance : About 60 kilometers. 

c. That one of the Russian Cavalry Brigade of L’Oussouri on the 18th 
and 19th of June, 1915, to the left wing of the Army of the Niemen and 
reaching to Lukniki and Zorany. 

Result: Destruction of a German convoy and the interruption of 
signal communications and of the supply of rations during sev- 
eral days. 

Distance: About 35 kilometers. 

“These three raids incontestably caused damage to the enemy,” thinks Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Brandt, ‘but they did not have any decisive result, because they 
were all executed with forces that were too weak. 

In conclusion, he finishes with a chapter entitled: The principal mission of 
cavalry, which can be summed up in the following manner : 

Exploration, intervention after battles, covering (screening), in spite of their 
inconvenience for cavalry, remain the missions of this arm. Its utilization as a 
general reserve will assume a great importance. Raids are by no means out of 
date. 

But these are only accessory tasks. ‘The principal mission consists in par- 
ticipation in battle, by acting offensively against the most sensitive point of the 
enemy in order to destroy him.” 

For this it is necessary to unite a great mass of cavalry under the orders 
of a single chief; a division of cavalry does not suffice; it is necessary to consider 
in the future the constitution of cavalry corps and even, in certain circumstances, 
armies of cavalry. 

Such masses having need of time and space, they must be made to act freely 
separated from other forces in order to seek out the flank and rear of the enemy. 

The above leads the author to make some reflections on the organization, 
instruction, armament, and the command of the cavalry. 

The organization of cavalry in divisions is necessary in time of peace. “This 
principle was misunderstood by Germany before 1914, and the German cavalry 
was found from this fact in a state of inferiority. After the we ‘here will be 
hardly anyone to deny the enormous superiority of a body of troops whose ele- 
ments have been instructed in common and whose units are not improvised at the 
time of the mobilization.” 

In this organization it appears to him that one should not have in view ex- 
clusively the combat by fire. 

“In certain places efforts are being made to replace cavalry divisions by 
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divisions called ‘light.’ That this idea may have many advocates in Italy is not sur- 
prising, because this country did not experience, in the course of the last cam- 
paign, a war of movement. But the more the various nations have had occasion 
to recollect the experience of the war outside of France, the more they recognize, 
in their after-war regulations, the value of cavalry, and the more they proclaim 
that, even in a future war, mounted attacks will not be excluded. The English 
regulations go the furtherest in this sense. In Poland, where, at the beginning, 
one accepted blindly the French views based solely on the experience of the 
western front, voices are also raised now which cast in doubt that the French 
doctrine, insisting exclusively on combat by fire, is suitable to the Polish cavalry 
in a country such as that on the Eastern front. And recently, even in France, 
certain military authors write that, in some circumstances, the cavalry will still 
be able to fight mounted with the arme blanche; this notion has never been lost 
by the cavalry arms with the offensive spirit of other armies.” 

The instruction of fighting on foot in the organization of the division should 
not entirely replace the maneuver of great units such as they practiced before 
the war. 

The armament of the cavalry must permit it to equal on foot the best in- 
fantry, but it must not compromise its mobility. 

Finally, upon the High Commander depends in part the rendition of its 
duties by the cavalry. It is a question here not only of the Commanders of the 
cavalry units themselves, but of that Commander who gives to them their missions. 

As Frederick II demanded in the instructions, that Colonel Brandt recalls, 
it is indispensable that the infantry generals should understand cavalry so as to 
know how to employ it properly and judiciously, because it is a more delicate 
matter to engage cavalry well than it is to engage infantry. Reciprocally, the 
cavalry generals must well understand infantry, because they often have frac- 
tions of it under their orders. 

The cavalry will have no reason therefore to lack confidence in the future: 
inspired by the lessons of the great masters of the past it will still expect in a 


future war to play a decisive role. 




















Training of Cavalry Radio Squads 
BY 
Lieutenant MORTIMER F. SULLIVAN, 2d Cavalry 


N the training of a Radio Squad the first problem that confronts the Regi- 

mental Signal Officer is the question of personnel. The selection of men that 

are capable of receiving training is the most important factor in building up 
a communication unit. 

First of all the men should serve in a line troop for one year before they are 
assigned to a communication unit. There are three factors to be considered in 
the selection of suitable men. 

lirst: A man must have sufficient education and intelligence to be trained 
as an operator. 

Second: He must have sufficient physical strength and size to pack a horse 
and manage his pack horse as well as his own riding horse. 

Third: He must have a sense of duty that will make him work hard under 
difficult conditions and courage enough to follow line troops over difficult ground. 

Unless the Signal Officer is fortunate enough to have limitless support from 
the Regimental Commander, as is the case in the Second Cavalry, where he is 
allowed to pick his men from the whole regiment, the question of personnel will 
be a constant cause of worry. With the proper personnel the training becomes 
mere routine. 

THE MECHANICAL SIDE 

Numerous pamphlets and training manuals have been written at the Signal 
School and elsewhere on the technical and electrical side of the training of cav- 
alry communication units. Nothing has been written on the mechanical side, that 
is the packing and unpacking of the set, and opening and closing station. To 
insure a speedy transmission of radio messages, which is essential in cavalry units, 
the mechanical side of the training of the members of the squad as individuals 
and as a unit must be very highly developed. 

Considerable discussion has always existed among interested officers at the 
Cavalry School, and elsewhere, as to whether or not the regimental radio section 
could set up station and send a short message, and be ready to move out with 
the column at the conclusion of a ten-minute halt. With a view to testing the 
practicability of such a procedure several tests were made by the Communication 
Platoon of the Second Cavalry and some interesting facts have been ascertained 
from these tests. 

Various schemes and methods of training were tried with varying results 
until finally the scheme herein outlined was evolved. The idea of the two man team 
proved to be the solution of the problem. To begin with, the men were im- 
pressed with the idea that no one man worked alone, but always with his partner. 
They carried out the aparejo and load, packed the pack horse, and saddled their 
riding horses at the same time. Men assigned to a pack always worked together 
on the same pack horse. It did not follow that the same men were always part- 
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ners, but the men assigned to certain duties always worked together, for example: 
Horseholder No. 1 and the assistant operator; horseholder No. 2 and the oper- 
ator; and horseholder No. 3 and the squad chief, were always partners. Then to 
add to the team idea the squad always marched to all formations as a squad, even 
to putting their saddles away after arriving at stables. All tests were made with 
the issue aparejo packs and equipment. 

The following methods of training were used with excellent results in prep- 
aration for the demonstration which was given before the Commandant of The 
Cavalry School, the Colonel of the Second Cavalry and the student Officers of 
The Cavalry School, and which showed the practicability of sending a short mes- 
sage during the ten-minute halt. 


ORGANIZATION 
Two radio squads were organized as follows: 
First Squad. Second Squad. 
1 Sergeant (Squad Chief). 1 Sergeant (Squad Chief). 
1 Operator. 1 Operator. 
1 Assistant Operator. 1 Assistant Operator. 
4 Horseholders. 4 Horseholders. 
1 Corporal (Operates set SCR 


54 A). 
1 Panel Operator. 

The men were then given general instruction in the art of packing including 
tying the diamond hitch, after they understood the basic principles of pack trans- 
portation. The pack horses were tied on the line and the loads of the respective 
animals were brought out by each two-man team and placed on the ground on 
either side of the aparejo just as it is carried (See Illustration). The section was 
then lined up and each man was.taught the name of each article of equipment 
belonging to the set and pack. 

Each horse was then packed individually by the two men assigned to that 
animal, under the supervision of the squad chief, the rest of the members of 
the two squads observing and working as their turn came. 

The generator is packed as the top load of No. 1 Animal with three mast 
sections, type M S 2 in each side load. 

The set box with parts is on the near side of No. 2 Animal, and the battery 
box with parts on the off side. Frame, type M-1, is top load. 

The tent bag and contents, with three mast sections are on near side of No. 
3 Animal, and the antenna bag and contents with two mast sections, a ridge pole 
and tent pole, on the off side. 

Each man was given a slip of paper with his duties assigned in order for 
unpacking, setting up station, closing station, and packing with instructions to, 
memorize the same. The following are examples: 

SQUAD CHIEF: 
Halts, dismounts, turns to right about, turns his horse over to Horseholder 


No. 4. 
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Unsnaps overload strap and removes tent bag and mast sections from near 
side of No. 3 animal. 

Puts legs in Set Box and opens it up. 

Assists Operator in running up mast. 

Commands “Tie Down.” 

Listens in to see if station is calling. 

Tests transmission side of set. 

Adjusts it to the prescribed wave length. 
OPERATOR: 

Moves up on left of Horseholder No. 1, halts, dismounts, turns his horse over 
to Horseholder No. 4. 

Removes straps from Set Box. 

















Arrang t of Equip t Preparatory to Packing 





Takes off Set Box placing it where station is to be set up. 

Removes Mast Sections from near side and arranges them next to set box. 

Places Battery Box in front of set box, attaches battery lead to set box. 

Places Antenna Connectors in sockets. 

Assists Squad Chief in running up mast. 

Keeps Log Sheet. 

During this step in training three horses fully packed with a complete SCR 
127 set were led out and the men of one squad went through their duties in set- 
ting up station by the numbers. The other squad observed, and each man in the 
observing squad checked up on his job in the working squad. No man was al- 
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lowed to assist another man except his team-mate, in any way. The idea of the 
two-man team being emphasized throughout the drill. Absolute accuracy was 
demanded. The observing squad and working squad then changed places and 
the drill was repeated, the former now doing the work and the latter watching. 
The next stage was without the numbers but still with one squad working 
and the other observing. After each working squad finished each man was crit- 
icized in turn by the corresponding man of the observing squad, that is, the as- 











The Squad Mounted 


sistant operator of the observing squad made note of all the mistakes of the assist- 
ant operator of the working squad, etc. 

The squads were then mounted and began to work for speed on about the 
sixth day of the training period. The drill was timed by a stop watch and each 
squad checked the other for accuracy. Competition became very keen between 
the two sections, and the result was that on the day of the test one squad had 
dots and dashes coming in through a magnavox hooked up te a receiving set 
in the riding hall two minutes and thirty seconds after the command “Open 
Station” had been given. After the squad mastered the drill, the horseholders 
were changed about so that each was familiar with the duties of the others. 

In a like manner, the squad chief, operator and assistant operator, changed 


places, and by this procedure a versatile squad was secured. Nothing is said here 
about the training of operators. The matter of training operators is fully cov- 
ered in training manuals and the only thing the regimental signal officer has to do 
is to follow these manuals. However, in this unit every man is an operator of 
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more or less skill. Their speed varying from five to thirty words per minute. 


Signal Corps Manuals on procedure are followed to the letter in all training. 
For training purposes along this line several Service Buzzers are hooked in a 


then takes over 


series, each buzzer being assigned a call letter. The N. C. S. 
At the end 


the net just as if it were a radio net and puts through a traffic load. 
of the problem the results are posted on the bulletin board showing number of 
messages sent and errors made by each station. The specified blanks are used 
in all problems. 

The training of animals is also an item that must be considered. Quiet horses 
are essential both for riding and packing. The following methods were used in 
this troop: The horses were taken on long cross country rides over rough country 
and up and down steep hills. At first a man only had his riding horse to manage 














Saal 
Pg. 





Squad Unpacking After ‘“‘Open Station’? Has Been Given and Horses Circled 


but later he had to manage a lead horse with just an aparejo as a load and finally 
one with the full radio ioad. If an unruly horse was found, he was packed up with 
two sacks of oats and taken out with that load until he became manageable. 

Slides including the giant slide at Fort Riley were taken regularly and the 
squads were taken through wooded ravines to accustom the men and horses to 
avoiding trees with the packs. 

The details of “open station” and “close station’ follow: 
TO OPEN STATION: 

At the command “Open Station” given by the regimental signal officer or on 
reaching the place designated as the location for the radio station. 
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The squad leader commands “Circle Horses’ the squad leader and horse- 
holder No. 4 halt, dismount, turn to the right and left about respectively. 

Horseholder No. 1 and assistant operator halt and dismount. 

Horseholder No. 2 and operator move up on the left of horseholder No. 1, 
halt and dismount. 

Horseholder No. 3 moves up on the right of horseholder No. 1, halts and 
dismounts. All pass their snaffle reins to horseholder No. 4. Horses are not 
linked for a temporary set-up. 

Assistant operator releases the quarter straps and assisted by horseholder 
1 removes the mast sections from No. 1 animal placing them on the left of the 
set box, ferrules to the right and then removes the generator. 


No. 








The Mast Ready to Go Up, Equipment Unloaded and Arranged as Prescribed 


The operator removes the straps from the set box. Horseholder No. 2 re- 
moves them from the battery box, leaving straps in the quarter strap rings. The 
operator and horseholder No. 2 remove set and battery boxes and place them 
simultaneously where station is to be set up, they then remove the mast sections, 
placing them on the left of the boxes, ferrules to the right. 

The squad leader unsnaps the overload strap and throws it over to horse- 
holder No. 3 who snaps it into the quarter strap ring. The squad leader and 
horseholder No. 3 then remove tent and antenna bags simultaneously placing them 
on the ground near the set box. They then return and remove the mast sections 


and place them alongside the bags. 


aia ORI EOS 
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Horseholder No. 4 moves all horses of the squad fifteen yards clear of the 


set box. 
Squad leader sets up and opens set box putting on legs. 
The operator places battery box in front of set box, opens it, attaches the 


battery leads to the set box. 

The assistant operator opens the antenna bag and removes reels and ground 
connecting block. 

Horseholder No. 1 removes the generator cover, unwinds the leads and at- 


taches the leads to set box. 





— 











The SET All Set Up and Functioning 


Horseholder No. 2 arranges the mast sections on the ground, ferrules in one 
direction, and with top section nearest the place where the mast is to be set up. 
Horseholder No. 3 opens tent bag, and takes six pins and two hammers out of 
tool-bag. 

The operator places the antenna leads in the connector sockets. 

The assistant operator and horseholders Nos. 1, 2, and 3 each take an an- 
tenna reel and pin and proceed 90 feet in opposite directions, at a double time, 
holding the reel in the right hand, drops the reel, holds the wire in his right hand 
and drives the pin with his heel. 

The squad leader and operator put up the mast, the men on the antenna wires 
giving or taking slack at each other’s warning as pole goes up. The squad leader 
commands “Tie Down” antenna men tie antenna leads to pin with a clove hitch, 
they then double time back and get the counterpoise leads from the operator who 
has them connected in the counterpoise lead in block. 
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The counterpoise is then unreeled directly under the antenna wires. 

Where six antenna wires are used for the installation of the set, this would 
be done where the set is not of a temporary character or where the wind is heavy, 
horseholder No. 1 and the assistant operator take out the extra leads, and horse- 
holder No. 2 and 3 take out the extra counterpoise wires. 

Horseholder No. 1 and No. 2 put crank handles on generator and wait for 
the squa] leader’s command to start turning. 

The squad leader listens in to see if a station is calling, then tests the trans- 
mission of the set, and adjusts it to the prescribed wave length. 

The operator keeps the log sheet, the assistant operator and horseholder No. 
3 stand by to relieve the men on the generator. 

When weather necessitates or when setting up is other than tem- 
porary the operator, assistant operator and horseholder No. 3 put up the tent as 
prescribed below. The operator takes a mast section type MS-2 and inserts ridge 
pole extension piece, making a complete ridge pole. The assistant operator and 
horseholcer No. 3 each take a mast section type MS-2 and insert a tent adapter 
making an upright. They then insert the complete upright in the ridge pole. The 
operator unfolds the tent and pulls it over the complete tent pole with the aid 
of the assistant operator and horseholder No. 3. 

The complete section is then raised and placed over the set box. The set 
box is not disconnected for this purpose. The operator drives the stakes while 
the assistant operator and horseholder No. 3 hold the tent upright. 


The guy ropes are then tightened. The tent is always erected with the flap 
towards the generator and to the front of the set. When the tent is pitched, six 


antenna wires will be used. 
CLOSING STATION (With tent up). 

At the command “Close Station” the squad leader disconnects the antenna, 
counterpoise, generator, battery leads, and headsets, then closes the set box. 
Horseholders Nos. 1 and 2 remove the handles from the generator and secure 
the generator leads, winding them around the generator, and put the cover on. 
The squad leader puts the phones, battery leads, etc., in the battery box and 
closes it. The operator, assistant operator and horseholder No. 3 strike and fold 
the tent, and disconnect the ridge pole and upright. 

The assistant operator, horseholders Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (at the double time) 
“ach reel up the counterpoise, then untie antenna guy wires and facing the mast, 
steady the antenna while the squad leader and operator lower the mast. As the 
mast is lowered the antenna men take in the slack at each other’s warning. 

The mast being down, the assistant operator, horseholders Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
reel up the antenna wires and place them in the antenna bags. Horseholder No. 4 
then leads the pack animals to their respective loads. 

Squad leader and operator pack antenna bag, tent bag, and assemble all 
other equipment for packing. The same equipment is always packed on the 
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same animals, and by the man who unpacked it, and in the reverse order of 


packing. 

When the tent is not used the 5th and 6th antenna wires will not be run out, 
so the modification in the above procedure is obvious. 

All members of the squad get their riding horse from the horseholder No. 4, 
and the squad leads into column of twos or threes as directed facing the direction 
of march at the time the order to open station was given. 

PANEL SQUAD. 

Consists of : 

1 Corporal (Operates 54 A set). 
1° Panel Man (Operates panels). 
SETTING UP 54A SET. 

At command “Open Station,” wagon halts and corporal and panel operator 
halt, and dismount, and turn their horses over to driver of wagon. Panel oper- 
ator taking a mast section and reel runs out antenna to a distance of 100 feet, 
inserts antenna connector and insulator in mast, and guys mast to ground. Cor- 
poral connects antenna connector to other mast section, attaches antenna leadin 
to antenna, and hold the second mast section while the operator guys it down. 
Corporal attaches antenna leadin, ground leads, and phone plugs to set and listens 
in fora call. Panel operator lays out his identification panels rolled and ready 
to be displayed on call and identification of a friendly plane. 





Mobility, Fire Power, and Shock 
BY 
Lieutenant Colonel CLARENCE LININGER, Cavalry 


T is said that the object of war is to impose one’s will on the enemy. To 
accomplish this, his resistance must first be overcome. His means of re- 


sistance are men, materiel, and methods. To win, one must have more 
means, better means, or must use one’s means with greater intelligence. For 
example, the enemy may concentrate his forces at a great distance and inaugu- 
rate strategical moves of vital importance. It is highly desirable to know of this 
action. The airplane exists and may be used for the purpose. The air service 
then is organized and a means of obtaining information at a distance is avail- 
able. The armies meet. The enemy has field works, masses of men and 
animals, and materiel that one wishes to destroy. Gunpowder and the can- 
non are used, artillery is organized, and means for destruction have been pro- 
vided. 

In war tasks exist, and for the performance of such tasks, existing means 
are used, or new ones are devised. One does not first invent a tool and then 
find something for it to do. The task for it exists first. Every invention 
that ever found a place in warfare, found it because there was a task awaiting. 
Every arm, every branch that survives today, does so because there is a func 
tion for it to perform. 

CAVALRY TASKS IN WAR 

What, then, are the tasks for which cavalry is maintained? In war, 
whether in operations on a large scale or in those of smaller units situations 
arise in which time is an important factor. Something must be done quickly. 
A force is needed without delay to take advantage of an enemy’s weakness or 
mistakes or to check the enemy at some point where he is gaining. Again, the 
area of operations may be extensive or the distance to the point 
where interference is needed may be great. Obviously there must be a spe- 
cially organized force whose chief characteristic is such as to satisfy these 
needs. .Many centuries ago men of war discovered that the horse could carry 
a burden and move for long distances at a rate moderately faster than a man 
and for short distances many times faster. They made the burden a soldier 
and his arms, organized, and had a force for the tasks mentioned above. They 
found that the soldier could remain on his horse and fight or could dismount 
and fight, thus greatly increasing his value. In the greatest of all wars, ended 
but six years ago, it was shown again that masses of horsemen, taking unto 
their own use modern inventions, performed the missions assigned them with 
results as marvelous as the world has ever known. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CAVALRY 

Mobility, fire power, and shock are the characteristics of cavalry. The 
greatest of these is mobility, defined as the quality of being rapidly and readily 
moved about. Without mobility cavalry is of little value. On the other hand, 
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mobility alone is of little value. Mobility is valuable for what it confers. The 
value is that of the rapidity and readiness with which fire power and shock 
can be moved. Fire power and shock win battles but they must be used at 
the times and places most destructive to the enemy. Mobility makes it possi- 
ble to use the fire power and shock of cavalry when and where wanted within 
a reasonable time and within a reasonable distance. 

There are two kinds of mobility, or stated differently, mobility is used 
under two different conditions,—off the battle field and on the battle field. 

Mobility off the battle field is expressed in long and rapid marches. It 
is seen in a situation where a cavalry division, say, is shifted quickly from one 
point to another in the theater of operations. It is used when a unit on a 
reconnaissance or security mission covers a great area. A treatise on marches 
would deal with this kind of mobility except from the strategical or tactical 
standpoints. It is obtained and preserved by march discipline, care of animals, 
and methods of marching that retain the freshness and vigor of the horses. 
It is characterized by long and sustained effort at a moderately fast rate rather 
than by a short effort at a very rapid rate. 

Mobility on the battle field is displayed by rapidity of maneuver before 
fire power or shock is used against the enemy, and by the mounted charge when 
shock is used. Mobility on the battle field has too many applications for all to 
be named here. Among the most important are surprise, suddenness and 


impetuosity of attack, action against the enemy’s weak and sensitive points, 
avoidance of heavy losses by rapid movement, the unexpected in regard to 


time, direction, place, and type of attack. 

There is mobility of the individual as well as mobility of the mass. With- 
out the former cavalry could not fill the country with a cloud of reconnoitering 
detachments and patrols, could not maneuver rapidly across country, and 
could not assume those many formations that allow it to fight in such a variety 
of methods and that are so productive of surprise. 

Mobility is the means to an end, the end being to apply fire power and 
shock at places most harmful to the enemy. Whether fire power or shock be 
used, mobility should be employed to place the cavalry at the enemy’s place of 
weakness,—at his throat so to speak. This place is sought out by active 
reconnaissance; when discovered the cavalry moves against it with great 
rapidity. Such place may lie along the enemy’s front and an attack delivered 
at that point at once may be more productive of results than one delivered 
elsewhere a half hour later; but generally the point to be struck is the enemy’s 
flank or rear, and there the cavalry must expect to reap its full harvest. 


FIRE POWER OR SHOCK 
The point of attack having been decided upon the cavalry commander 
must next choose between fire power and shock. Shock, in a few minutes, 
ends what it might take fire power hours to accomplish, and releases the cav- 
alry at once for further missions; but if it fail the losses in men and above all 
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in horses may be tremendous. There is no rule. Shock should be the first 
thought of the cavalry leader but he should ask himself,—Have I surprise? 
Adequate fire support? Can I move at speed in suitable formation? If the 
answer is yes, the solution is the charge. The rash will always resort to shock; 
the timid or over cautious will always resort to fire power. The skillful leader 
will use sometimes one and sometimes the other, selecting the one which 
offers the greater results. 
AN HISTORICAL EXAMPLE 

Let us illustrate the uses of mobility and fire power by a familiar histori- 
cal incident—that of Buford prior to and at Gettysburg. Leaving Middletown 
on the morning of June 29, 1863 he marched with two of his cavalry brigades 
via Boonsboro, Cave Town, and Monterey Springs to the vicinity of Fairfield. 
The next day he followed circuitous routes in order to avoid Confederate in- 
fantry wich which he did not wish to become engaged and arrived at Gettys- 
burg shortly before noon. He saw the strategical importance of the locality 
and decided to hold it for the Army of the Potomac, the leading infantry and 
artillery elements of which could not arrive until the following day. In two 
days Buford had marched some fifty miles, crossed a mountain range twice, 
slipped a:ound a hostile force, and seized a locality which was vital to the 
success of a battle and a campaign,—a brilliant example of the use of mobility 
off the battle field. 

Upon. arrival at Gettysburg Buford found Confederate infantry approach- 
ing from Cashtown, eight miles to the northwest of Gettysburg. This infan- 
try hurriedly turned back. Buford then sent reconnoitering parties to the 
northwes*, north, and northeast. From them and other sources he heard of 
heavy infantry forces west of Cashtown, that Ewell’s corps was advancing 
from the north, and rumors of Confederates approaching from the northeast. 
Receiving reports the following morning from his patrols of the approach 
of the Confederates from Cashtown, he dismounted his cavalry and placed it 
and his artillery northwest of Gettysburg astride the road upon which the 
enemy were advancing. From ten until half past ten in the morning he sus- 
tained a heavy infantry and artillery attack; at the latter hour he was relieved 
by Reynuld’s Federal infantry. In this action we find fire power used with far 
reaching results. 

The question arises——might not mobility have been used by Buford on 
the morning of July 1? The answer is no; the information of the enemy was 
too uncertain. The cavalry must remain in the vicinity of Gettysburg pre- 
pared to meet an attack from any direction except the southeast. But let us 
alter the situation somewhat and make the force at Cashtown the only enemy 
within a day’s march of Gettysburg. Now Buford may march against this 


enemy, taking up a position three or four miles from Gettysburg, or better yet 
attacking the head and flank of the hostile infantry. At ten thirty the enemy 
would be two or three miles farther from Gettysburg than they were in the 
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actual case and the cavalry losses no greater and probably less. This would 
illustrate one of the numerous uses of mobility on the battle field. 

Mobility is dependent on condition of animals and training of men and 
animals. Training and condition permit long marches and make possible 
rapid changes of pace, of direction, of formation. Without such flexibility 
cavalry falls a prey to more active enemy cavalry, becomes an easy target for 
artillery and airplanes, fails to reach the appointed place at the appointed time, 
and is incapable of effective shock action. It is at best only very poor mounted 
infantry. 

IMPORTANCE OF REGIMENTAL OFFICERS 
The regimental officer has little to do with organization or type and 


amount of equipment. He recommends—higher authority decides. But he 


has everything to do with the training of his men and the training and con- 
ditioning of his horses. His objective should be to obtain and hold fast to 
the characteristic which called cavalry into being thousands of years ago and 
made it the weapon with which military commanders from Alexander to 
Allenby wrought destruction upon their enemies. It is the regimental officer 
who trains cavalry to make long and rapid marches to the battle field and 
arrive there capable of further sustained effort. It is he who trains the cav- 
alry to maneuver rapidly over varied terrain, make quick changes of pace, 
direction, and formation, and at the end act by fire power, shock, or a combina- 
tion of both. It is he who makes of his organization a highly mobile and 
flexible unit which suddenly appears and strikes, goes on to gather the fruits 
of victory, or as suddenly disappears only to renew the attack elsewhere with 
unlessened violence, acting always with rapidity, activity, and surprise. 
THE HORSE 

The horse makes cavalry, distinguishes cavalry from foot troops, and 
gives the arm its characteristic of mobility. Cavalry therefore may operate 
within the powers of the horse and is held by his limitations. The horse in 
some respects is a hardy creature and in others a delicate one. He continues 
to carry his rider though terribly wounded but dies from apparently minor 
causes. He lives in the greatest extremes of climate but rapidly weakens 
under exposure. He lives upon almost any vegetable diet but soon falls by 
the roadside when deprived of his food. Misused, cavalry breaks and shatters. 
Properly used it produces the most astounding results. 


CONCLUSION 
To sum up: cavalry acts by fire power and shock. Mobility permits fire 
power and shock to be employed at the time and place most harmful to the 
enemy. The value of our cavalry therefore can be measured by the effective- 
ness of its fire, its skill in shock action, and its capacity for sustained move- 
ment off and rapid movement on the battle field. 





Some Training Principles for National 
Guard Cavalry 


BY 
Captain KRAMER THOMAS, Cavalry 


Instructor Wyoming National Guard Cavalry 


of the difficulties can be overcome and good efficient first-line combat cavalry 

can be developed if each problem is analyzed and solved in the light of the 
final mission of the unit. The 115th Cavalry, scattered over the State of Wyoming, 
presents the usual obstacles to training in intensified form, and a discussion of the 
methods used to overcome these difficulties should be of interest to all Cavalry 
officers since each is liable to assignment to National Guard instruction duty. 

The 115th Cavalry has no two troops in the same town. Some troops are 
over five hundred miles from the Regimental Headquarters. The average dis- 
tance between the Regimental Headquarters and Troops is about two hundred 
and fifty miles. The Regimental Staff itself is scattered in a triangle, each leg 
of which is about five hundred miles. For armories the State rents such facilities 


; per training of National Guard Cavalry is always a difficult task, but most 


as the towns afford, although two armories are now being built. The men of the 
troops often live many miles from the troop station, and extreme cold weather 
in winter adds to the hardship of training. In planning and conducting the train- 
ing of a Regiment under such conditions, the following principles have been 
evolved and successfully followed: 

(1) The program must be progressive. 

Although there is a large annual turnover in strength each year, the Regi- 
ment must not be held back in its training. Nor must it be held to elementary 
work until thoroughly proficient therein, The work must progress and it is better 
that the Regiment should be reasonably proficient in all phases of Cavalry train- 
ing than expert in a few. Therefore, the programs for armory and field training 
have been made increasingly advanced with the result that the Regimental and 
lower Headquarters can now make sound solutions to ordinary tactical prob- 
lems, issue good orders, and have the troops carry them out proficiently. This 
was demonstrated last year at camp in many problems. The remarkable part of 
this system is that new men quickly pick up and adjust themselves to the state 
of training of their unit as they find it. No difficulty from new men was ex- 
perienced. The higher the mark, the higher will the troops aim. 

(2) The monthly schedules must be self-explanatory. 

It has been found that when the schedule prescribes a certain amount of work 

on “par. —— to par. : manual” no one looks it up, and the drill 





period is devoted to such monotonous and morale killing exercises as Manual of 
Arms and Calesthenics. Therefore, schedules now issued prescribe in detail the 
work for each drill, and every new subject is thoroughly covered in an attached 
paper. Thus, if one hour is prescribed for exercises by the squad and platoon 
in bringing order out of confusion, a short paper is attached to the schedule 
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explaining the importance of this training and giving model exercises by which 
it can be taught. New and interesting things are thus constantly put before the 
troops, uniformity of training by scattered troops is secured, and interest is main- 
tained. Troop Commanders seldom have time to do much studying in advance for 
drills, but by the above method, a few minutes spent in reading over the sched- 
ule prepares a leader to competently instruct his unit in the prescribed exer- 
cises. Thus the line of least resistance in armory drill is to follow the schedule. 

(3) Unit Commanders must thoroughly understand the organization of their 

commands. 

This is particularly true of the Headquarters Troop, Service Troop and Squad- 
ron Detachments, whose makeup is complex. This is facilitated by publishing 
“Function Charts” of all units. Thus the Headquarters Troop is divided into its 
platoons and sections, and each is analyzed on a separate sheet showing the rank, 
number and equipment of the men composing it, what their training should be, 
and what they should be able to accomplish. With this are furnished all neces- 
sary Training Regulations, pamphlets and suggestions. For example—the ser- 
geant in charge of the Intelligence Section of the Regimental Headquarters Troop 
knows the organization of his Section, what each man should be able to do, what 
equipment he has for training, etc., and he then actually conducts the training of 
his Section supervised as necessary by the C. O. Staff Platoon. 

(4) To have complete equipment, required first that Commanders know what 
they should have. 

To simplify this problem, the equipment tables of the Militia Bureau have 
been studied and individual tables prepared for each unit showing what articles 
they should have, to whom issued, and for what purpose. A separate table, in- 
cluding exact allowance of expendable supplies, has been prepared for each type 
of unit. 

(5) Collateral work for officers. 

A short correspondence course to supplement the routine training is given 
each officer. It is divided into three sub-courses: Tactics, Animal Management and 
Cavalry Weapons. This also is progressive from year to year. Thus the officers 
come to camp with a good idea of many important subjects, which are impos- 
sible to cover in armory drill. This course is written and conducted by the in- 
structors since the regular Army Course is too long to be suitable for National 
Guard. 

(6) Instruction must go through unit leaders. 

This is particularly important at camp. The best methods of handling this 
feature of training have been found to be: 

(a) A school (lecture) for officers conducted by instructors, imme- 
diately followed by 

(b) NCO School taught by troop officers on the day before a subject 
is taken up by troops on the field, then, 

(c) A demonstration by troops before the Regiment, followed by 

(d) Actual practice in the subject by the troops themselves. 
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For instructors to impart instruction direct to troops lessens the incentive of 
National Guard Officers to learn and lowers their prestige. 
(7) All demonstrations should be made by National Guard Troops themselves. 

A demonstration requires careful rehearsal (instruction) which may best be 
given to the National Guard Troops that they may benefit accordingly. Also it 
increases their self-respect to know that they can do these things rather than 
have Regular Troops make the demonstration for them. 

(8) Instructors should work unobtrusively. 

If the instructors make proper preparations for each new phase of training 
as outlined in (6) above, they should not have to go on the field and make cor- 
rections before troops. The same principle applies to matters other than training. 
A National Guard Regiment has within itself everything necessary for its opera- 
tion. If instructors actually take over any executive or operative function, they 
are depriving some officer of his proper training. When an instructor solves an 
administrative or other problem, no one remembers how he did it, but if the 
Regiment has to figure it out alone, the lesson is well learned. 

(9) Regimental Esprit should be built up. 

In all National Guard Cavalry Regiments, and particularly those which are 
scattered over considerable territory, every effort should be made to attain a high 
standard of Regimental spirit and sense of unity. Toward this end the 115th 
Cavalry has found the following method beneficial : 

(a) Publication of a newspaper. 
(b) Wearing of Regimental Insignia. 
(c) Adoption of a Regimental Motto, “Powder River.” 
fd) Regimental Summer Camp. 
(e) Encouraging little Regimental customs and practices, which are ex- 
clusively “115th Cavalry.” 
(10) The Regimental Staff must function whether scattered or not. 

As an example of how this can be done, the 115th Cavalry was assembled 
for Summer Camp from its many home stations by the issuing of a Warning 
Order and a Field Order prepared by the Regimental Staff. These Orders were 
so complete that the regiment was assembled without a hitch, and no other in- 
structions were sent out. The Regimental Commander sent a “Staff memo” to 
all Staff Officers calling on each to submit his paragraph for each order. These 
paragraphs were then coordinated and consolidated into the Warning Order and 
Field Order, each was issued at the proper time, and no further information was 
furnished or requested. 

The principles given above have been tried and found sound. They have 
been instrumental in making a good, efficient Cavalry Regiment. which is not 


only able to “drill” but can march, camp, handle advance guard, outpost and 
similar duty, fight mounted or dismounted, make a good solution and take ef- 


fective action on any problem with which it may be faced. 





The International Polo Tournament 
Mexico City, D. F. Mexico 


BY 
Captain EDWARD M. FICKETT, Cavalry 


For a number of years conditions in Mexico have been such as to keep 
a large part of the United States Army on the border looking over into that 
country, but prohibited from going over to see what it was like. From the 
casual contacts that many United States officers have made it seemed as 
though Mexico should be a very interesting place, and that there were some 
very interesting and pleasant people there. So much had been said and 
printed in the United States about the Mexicans being people habitually ad- 
dicted to turning over in bed and shooting somebody just to keep their hands 
in, that finding the opposite of such a condition was to the people who ex- 
perienced it a very pleasant surprise. But there was that everlasting curiosity. 
What was over there anyway? So said most of us who had been stationed 
on the border for any length of time. The result was that when Major E. L. 
N. Glass, Cavalry, now Assistant Military Attache of the Embassy of the 
United States at Mexico City, and formerly of the 10th Cavalry, was in Fort 
Sam Houston in December of 1923 during our last Mid-Winter Polo Tourna- 
ment here, he and a group of polo enthusiasts got together on a scheme to see 
if an International Polo ‘Tournament in Mexico City could be arranged some- 
what along the lines of our own Mid-Winter Tournament in San Antonio. 
It was thought that the two could be run more or less together since civilian 
teams coming to San Antonio for the winter would probably be willing to 
ship to Mexico City for a tournament, and if the scheme could be put over once 
it would probably be possible for more and more of the teams from the Army 
to make the tournament. 

Despite the fact that at the time the plan was first suggested, a revolu- 
tion was in progress in Mexico, the idea was well received, and with the de- 
cline of revolutionary activities, our hopes grew stronger and stronger. The 
great thing which had to be overcome was the initial inertia; once that was 
overcome and things started moving, the project moved forward rapidly. A 
number of trips were made by Major Glass in the interest of the tourna- 
ment, and without his energy, and willingness, tact, and ability in overcoming 
last minute obstacles, it is probable that the arrangements could not have been 
made. Srs. Eduardo Uturbide and T. Algara of the Mexico City Polo Club 
came to San Antonio during the summer and explained a great many things to 
us which were not clear in the discussions as they had been going on. Baron 
A. von Schroeder, also of the Mexico City Polo Club was invaluable in his as- 
sistance in getting the scheme under way. Even with the assistance of all 
these gentlemen, it appeared up to about three weeks before we would have to 
leave that the difficulties in the way of the trip were insurmountable. Even- 
tually, however, all difficulties were cleared away and the trip made. The 
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official story of the tournament as reported to the War Department is as 


quoted : 
“An invitation was received by the Commanding General, Eighth Corps 


Area from the Board of Directors of the Polo Club of Mexico to send two 
Polo Teams from Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to Mexico City to participate in a 
Polo Tournament between these teams and teams representing the Polo 
Club of Mexico. At the request of the Corps Area Commander authority was 
granted by the War Department, under date of November 17, 1924, to send 
two teams to Mexico City, subject to the condition that the only expense to 
the United States would be that of commutation of rations for the enlisted 
men accompanying the teams for a period not to exceed thirty days.” 

“The official party consisted of Colonel John F. Preston, Chief of Staff; 
Colonel James F. McKinley, Corps Area Polo Representative; Lieutenant 
Colonel C. R. Norton, Polo Representative, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Cap- 
tain E. 'M. Fickett, Cavalry, Acting Quartermaster, and the First Team con- 
sisting of lst Lieutenants Guy C. Benson, 12th F.A. (Captain), John A. Smith, 
15th F.A., Eugene McGinley, A.D.C., M. McD. Jones, Cavalry, and Captain 
John A. Hettinger, Cavalry; and the Second Team consisting of Majors John 
F. Lapham, F.A.-O.R.C., (Captain), Frank M. Andrews, Air Service, C. B. 
King, 15th F.A., Ist Lieutenants B. M. Fitch, 12th F.A., and J. .M. Clark, Air 
Service; and eighteen enlisted men of the 2nd Division. The official party, 
with the exception of Captain Hettinger and Ist Lieutenant Guy C. Benson, 
who accompanied the horses, arrived in Mexico City on December 5th. The 
horses arrived in Mexico City one week prior to the arrival of the players and 
when the players arrived the horses had been conditioned to the extent that 
light practice could be held and within a few days scrimmage was possible. 
Each day after the arrival of the players, up to and including December 12th, 
either light workouts or practice games were held.” 

“In company with Major Glass, Assistant Military Attache, the official 
party, on December 6, 1924, called on the Secretary of War and was received 
most cordially. The party received most courteous treatment at the hands 
of all government officials with whom they came into contact. The only 
other official call that was made was upon Mr. Sheffield, the United States 
Ambassador. Mr. Sheffield was sick during the visit of the Polo Teams in 
Mexico City, but Mrs. Sheffield gave a most delightful tea to the entire party. 
(Major and Mrs. Glass were most cordial and entertained the entire party in 
their home. A great deal of the credit for the success of the Polo Tourna- 
ment is due to the untiring efforts of Major Glass.” 

“The First Team played two games to win the President’s Cup. On De- 
cember 13th, our First Team defeated the Mexican First Team by a score of 
9-1. On December 16th our First Team defeated the Mexican First Team by 
a score of 11-1. No one man on the American First Team stood out above the 
others. The team as a whole displayed splendid team-work and never was 


in danger of defeat.” 
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“Our Second Team duplicated the work of the First Team by winning 
two games straight from the Mexican Second Team on December 15th and 
17th. They defeated their opponents by scores of 11-2, and 14-2. The Second 
Team as a whole displayed excellent team-work The two out-standing play- 
ers on the Second Team were Major C. B. King, 15th F.A., and Major J. H. 
Lapham, F.A.-O.R.C. The line-up for the First Team was as follows: Lieut. 
Benson at No. 1, Lieut. McGinley at No. 2, Lieut. Smith at No. 3, Lieut. 
Jones at No. 4, Captain Hettinger, substitute, played at different positions 
for several periods in the two games. The Second Team had five men in their 
line-up and played all of them in each game. Two of the players kept their 
positions throughout their two games, Major King at No. 1, and Major Lap- 
ham at No. 4. The other three, Major Andrews, Lieutenants Fitch and Clark, 
alternated at the other two positions. 














The Fort Sam Houston “Yellow Jackets” and the First Team of the Polo Club of Mexico 

Left to Right: Mr. Manuel Campero, Mr. Eduardo Iturbide, Mr. Miguel Parada, Mr. Jorge 
Parada, Major E. L. N. Glass, Umpire, Lt. G. C. Benson, Lt. E. McGinley, Jr., Capt. 
J. A. Hettinger, Lt. M. McD. Jones. 


“On December 18th an exhibition game was played by two teams, each com- 
posed of two American players and two Mexican players taken from their re- 
spective first teams. The line-up for the White team was Lieutenants Smith and 
Jones of the American Team, and General Iturbide and Mr. Campero of the Mex- 
ican First Team. The Yellow team was composed of Lieutenants Benson and 
McGinley of the American First Team and Mr. George Parada and Mr. Miguel 
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Parada of the Mexican First Team, Both teams apparently were of equal strength 
and the final outcome was a victory for the White Team by a score of 7 to 5. The 
game was a fast one and strongly contested. 

“On December 19th an exhibition game was played by the two Mexican teams, 
strengthened by two American players, namely, Captain Hettinger and Major 
. Andrews who played on opposing sides. There was a noticeable lack of team- 
work in the game; however, the individual players rode hard and were most ag- 
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The Mexican Second Team 


Reader’s Left to Right: Mr. Archibaldo Burns, Major E. L. N. Glass, U. S. A., Mr. Miguel 
Parada, Mr. Antonio Pliego. 


gressive at all times. [From the standpoint of the spectators it was an interesting 


game. 
“The only other scheduled game in the tournament in which the Americans 


took part was the Final Exhibition Game between the two American Teams. Lieu- 
tenant Jones played on the Second Team in place of Lieut. Fitch who played on 
the First Team. This game was looked upon as a game between our First and 
Second Teams. It was an exceptionally fast game, bitterly contested, and a 
thriller throughout. The final outcome was a victory of 7-6 for the Second 
Team. 

“There are two fields in Mexico City at the present time. The practice field is 
very hard and should not be used for fast playing. It is very trying on the feet 
and legs of the animals. The second field belongs to the new Polo Club of Mexico. 
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Within a year it will be an excellent field when it becomes thoroughly covered with 
grass which is now very thin. 
“From the experience of our teams in Mexico City it is believed that ten 


days is necessary to accustom our horses to the change in altitude; one week is 
sufficient for the players. During the tournament the teams experienced no trouble 
from the horses not being in condition as they had been in Mexico a sufficient 
length of time to get used to the altitude. From the standpoint of the care of 








Senora Manuel Campero, Presenting the Polo Club Cup to Major Lapham at Cafe 
Chapultepec, December 18, 1924 


animals, the most important thing about the climate of Mexico is the rapid evapora- 
tion which occurs there. Under no circumstances should grooms be allowed to 
sponge down the horses after playing; they should be covered with blankets and 
walked slowly until dry. During the winter months blankets should be used from 
about 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon until the sun fully comes up the following 
morning. Colds are easily contracted and due to the high altitude are most diffi- 
cult to throw off. 

“The fine spirit, and the gentlemanly and sportsmanlike manner in which the 
members of the two Mexican teams conducted themselves were at all times most 
noticeable ; even though the teams were unevenly matched, individual members of 
both Mexican teams gave numerous“ exhibitions of hard riding aggressiveness. 
The players on both Mexican teams invariably played as hard during the last 
chukkers of each game as they did at the commencement of the game. Their splen- 
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did spirit and clean playing throughout the tournament was commented on by each 
and every member of the American teams. It is a fact that the actual playing of 
the Mexicans improved a great deal during the tournament. With the exception 
of two or three players it was their first experience of either seeing fast polo or 
taking part in it. Many of their horses were finely bred and fast, but with very 
few exceptions had not the best of polo training. It is apparently very difficult 
for them to get competent trainers and farriers in Mexico City. It is believed that 
within a couple of years the Mexicans will have some excellent polo teams; they 
have plenty of money to buy good ponies and will not rest until they have won 
back the challenge cup which was presented to the Polo Club of Mexico by Gen- 
eral Calles, the President of the Republic. 
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‘Presenting, the President’s Challenge Cup at the Cafe Chapultepec, December 18, 1924. 
General Carrillo Representing President Calles Presenting the Cup to Colonel J. 
F. Preston, Representing the Commanding General, 8th Corps Area. 


“The Mexican players are most anxious to improve their game and have ex- 
tended invitations to a number of our First Team players to spend their vaca- 
tions in Mexico City as their guests; they are anxious to have some of our good 
America players play with and coach their teams. 

“The press was very liberal in their write-ups of the American players and 
the games. All of the papers carried stories, pictures and cartoons of the games. 
It is a fact that all the Mexicans with whom the official party came into contact 
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did everything in their power to make the visit of the Americans pleasant. No 
stone was left unturned by them to make the trip a memorable one.” 

Our hosts arranged many pleasant social events which afforded an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with the Mexican people, and to appreciate 
their generosity and sportsmanship in arranging this tournament. The party given 
by the Polo Club of Mexico at the Cafe Chapultepec in honor of the visiting polo 
players is one that stands out from many of the less formal affairs. The Presi- 
dent’s Challenge Cup, the cup of the Polo Club of Mexico, and the individual 
trophies were presented at this party with suitable ceremonies. The President's 
Cup was presented by General Carrillo, Chief of Staff of General Amaro, Secre- 
tary of War, in the name of, and representing President Calles who was unable 
to be present. A very gracious speech was interpreted by General O'Neill, As- 
sistant Chief of Air Service, and was replied to by Colonel Preston, representing 
Major General Summerall, the Corps Area Commander. 

The Polo Club of Mexico Cup was presented by Mrs. Campero, wife of the 
President of the Polo Club and the star number 1 of the Mexican team, and was 
accepted in the name of the Corps Area Commander by Major J. H. Lapham, 
the captain of the “Whips.” Individual trophies were presented to each of the 
players on each team, after which appropriate dedication ceremonies were held. 

The Mexico City Country Club also gave a beautiful party in honor of the 
polo players which was thoroughly enjoyed by everybody. On this occasion our 
hosts again came forth with an additional set of trophies, presenting silver cig- 
arette cases to the Chief of Staff, Col. Preston, and the members of the two 
teams. This was a fancy dress party, the principal idea being polo; the result was 
that two of the fine horses of the Mexican string were occupying places of honor 
in box-stalls alongside the dance floor. 

The “Fronton” and the bull-fights took hold of the American players and we 
all enjoyed them very much. The “Fronton,’”’ by the way is a kind of a glorified 
hand-ball court, with stone floor, end walls, and one side wall. The other side is 
open to a great hall seating probably 2,000 persons, but separated by a wire net- 
ting. Here they play the game of “pelota’” with a small hard rubber ball about the 
size of a billiard ball, and a fiber basket tied to the wrist. The basket looks a little 
like a lacrosse racquet. The game is fast, difficult and interesting, but it is no 
game for a beginner or a novice as some of the boys found out when a private 
game was arranged one morning. The ball has a bad habit of sliding out of the 
basket and running up the arm, kissing one gently on the cheek, and other such 
pleasant tricks. And as the Mexicans say when one asks them if it is dangerous, 
“Oh yes, every once in a while some one gets killed.” The bull fights, too, were 
a great subject of conversation and argument. 

Interest became so keen in the bull-fighting that our friends arranged a private 
bull fight or “noveada” for us, so that we might have an opportunity to see and 
judge for ourselves just what kind of a sport it was to be in the ring with an in- 
furiated bull. The only trouble was that the fight was arranged for the morning 
after the party at the Cafe Chapultepec where the cups were presented. The two 
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toreadors were Tito Algarra and Julio Mueller, both of the second team and sea- 
soned amateur fighters. The balance of the “‘cuadrilla” were supposed to be Amer- 
icans, but as the hour approached, a number found that they were very ill, or other- 
wise unable to take part. However, four of our players discovered how fast a 
peevish bull could move and one, who had some preconceived ideas as to bull- 
fighting, found out that his idea was all wrong. After testing it three times, and 
the bull having won two out of the three falls, he left the field to the bull. 

The result of the tournament and of the entire trip is believed to have been 
of great value to both the countries. The friends made, the friendly feeling es- 
tablished, the sportsmanship of the players and the spectators demonstrated, and 
the mutual feeling of understanding and cooperation founded are believed to be 
real and definite contributions to a new era in the relations between the people of 
Mexico and the United States. Everywhere the Americans went they found the 
greatest desire to help them in their difficulties with the language, and customs 
of the country. The people of all classes were much interested in the tournament, 
and as a result of the tournament are taking a stronger and stronger interest in 
polo. It is thought that this tournament is not only the fore runner of many sim- 
ilar tournaments in Mexico, but that Mexican teams will soon be coming to the 
States and competing in our tournaments. They have already signified their inten- 
tion of challenging for the President’s Challenge Cup next year. 











A Word As To Field Maps 


BY 
Colonel W. C. BROWN, U. S. Army 


O class of line officer has greater need in the field of good maps than the 

Cavalry officer, and this is true whether he be a lieutenant commanding 

a small reconnoitering patrol, or a Colonel in command of an independent 
column. 

To supply these maps is of course one of the functions of the staff, but in 
the past they have not always been successful in producing the goods when wanted, 
as the writer has had the misfortune to experience. 

The following examples are taken from actual personal experience. 

In an Indian campaign in middle Idaho in 1879 no maps were supplied, for 
the very good reason that the government maps of that day marked our theatre 
of operations as “UNEXPLORED.” 

When the Spanish War came on the War Department essayed to do better, 
so the officers down to the grade of Captain and probably others, were issued 
a map of Cuba compiled shortly previous and which therefore embodied prac- 
tically all that was known of Cuba at that time. The map which I received com- 
prised 9 sheets, each 27” x 42”, on a scale of 1” = 4 miles, the whole weighing a 
full pound. None of us knew where we were to land in Cuba so it was necessary 
to carry the whole big roll of sheets, but when we landed at Daiquiri, and it was 
known that Santiago was our objective, the writer cut out from the appropriate 
sheet a piece 6” x 8” which covered all and even more of the Cuban terrain which 
had any interest for us. But even this scrap was of paper and required unusual 
care in the torrential rains to which we were exposed to prevent its being dis- 
integrated to a pulp. 

In the Philippine Insurrection we fared worse, for the old Spanish maps 
supplied us were printed on paper almost as fragile as eggshells, and required 
the greatest care in handling to prevent their being torn. Some, compiled hur- 
riedly in Manila, were blue printed from tracings but were lacking in detail. 

In 1916 came the Punitive Expedition and the map of Northern Mexico sup- 
plied was printed on very thin paper and on a scale of 1” = 16 miles,—not much 
better than a sketch map,—and abounding in inaccuracies. 

Conditions there were such that the commander of a column was obliged 
to refer constantly to the map, not an easy matter in high winds and occasional 
rain storms. The reader will ask, “Why not use a map case?” ‘This is all very 
well but it adds just one more article to one’s personal equipment. In Cuba we 
were afoot and officers carried everything, rations and all, on their backs. In 
Mexico we were mounted but with no transportation for officers’ rolls so that, as 
all impedimenta had to be carried on the back of the horse, even a light leather 
map case made just one extra article to carry. 
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MAPS ON CLOTH 
When I returned to the United States | determined to have a map on cloth 
affected by neither rain or wind, which after its being consulted could be stufied 
back into one’s pocket or saddle bags with no more care than one would take 
with a handkerchief. 


After some investigation and experiments we find that there are several kinds 
of cloth maps which have varying degrees of merit, some very easily and quickly 


made, others which require more technical skill, but none difficult. 

Blue print cloth is a commercial article, and with it an ordinary blue print 
(white on blue) can be made by direct print if the map to be reproduced be on 
thin transparent paper, as is the case of our General Staff Map of Northern 
Mexico, or a blue on white can be secured by first making a Van Dyke print 
or reversed negative as described below. 

METHODS OF PREPARATION 

Both of these are as tough as ordinary tracing linen, but in both cases the 
sizing in the linen gives us an article somewhat lacking in pliability—it is the 
same in this respect as ordinary tracing linen, no more and no less. To secure a 
map on a softer material with the pliability of a handkerchief, one must prepare 
his own sensitized blue print cloth, which is fortunately easily done by using 
the following formula: 

I Citrate of Iron and Ammonia 
Water 
IT Red Prussiate of Potash 
Water 

Dissolve and filter each separately. 

Select a fine meshed cotton material—100 meshes to the inch or finer. It 
should have some “body” and not be too thin. Such material can be had at from 
50c to 75c per yard. 

Stretch with thumb tacks on a clean board. 

Mix equal parts of I and II in a saucer and, in a dimly iighted room, apply 
with a soft sponge to the cloth, going over it back and forth and crossways until 
thoroughly coated, then place in the dark to dry, and after the cloth is dry keep 
in a dark place. 

If no facilities other than a printing frame be available and the map to be 
copied be on thin paper, an ordinary blue print copy on cloth (white lines on 
blue ground) can be secured by direct printing. 

A step in advance of the above giving blue lines on a white background may 
be obtained at a photostat establishment, making what is known as a Van Dyke 
print or negative by placing the map (which must have no printing on the back) 
face to face against a sheet of sensitized Van Dyke negative paper. which when 
developed gives a revcrsed white on brown print to be used as a negative. 

This latter is now used as a negative by placing it in the printing frame, face 
to face with the sensitized cloth. The resulting print is washed and dried, the 
same as in making ordinary blue prints. 
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Better results, however, are obtained by making a wet plate negative, en- 
larging or reducing as may be desirable, using a prism in the lens when photo- 
graphing. If, however, the photographer is not equipped with a prism, the nega- 
tive can be restripped on another piece of glass, making it a reverse negative. 
Place the negative over the sensitized cloth. Make the exposure in the sunlight, 
experimenting first with small scraps to determine the length of time of exposure 
required. This will give a blue line print with white background. For details of 
this latter method the writer is indebted to the Clason Map Company of Denver, 
Colorado. 

In all the above prints the blue may be intensified by immersing for a few 
seconds, after the first thorough washing, in a 4% solution of hydrochloric acid, 
when it is again thoroughly washed. 

These several methods are described because the facilities for one kind 
may be available but not the other. 

[It is desirable, of course, to get as clear a negative as possible, and the same 
negative should suffice for the purposes of printing all the copies of a given 


map required in any Corps Area. 
Since the above was written, attention has been called to reproduction by Plan- 
ography, which is applicable in the present instance, the details of which have been 


supplied by the Washington Planograph Company of Washington, D. C. 

In this process a wet plate negative is first made, which is then printed onto a 
flat zinc plate which has by the use of chemicals been sensitized. The printing is 
done from the zinc plate on cloth giving a permanent beautiful black on white. 

This process, it will be seen, is more technical than the others but appears 
more suitable for producing maps in large quantities. 

Editor's Note—Samples of maps on cloth prepared by the methods described in the above 
article by Colonel Brown have been examined and the results are quite remarkable. Their 
legibility is at least equal, and possibly superior, to that of maps on paper, and their superior 
durability is unquestionable. 





The Service Coat 


BY 
Major P. R. DAVISON, Cavalry 


HERE is no stigma atiached to, or criticism made of, an officer who 
expresses himself, verbally or in writing, concerning armaments or 
organization. In fact, he is encouraged to experiment and endeavor 

to develop ideas which tend to increase the efficiency of the fighting forces of 
the United States. Weapons are constantly undergoing a change. Some 
changes minute and unnoticed unless one be of a technical turn of mind and 
studies the mechanism carefully. Other changes outstanding. Marked revo- 
lutions in both design and use. 

PROGRESS MADE THROUGH CHANGES 


Saddlery has undergone radical changes, with the result that we have at 
present highly successful saddles for different purposes. I invite the attention 
of the reader to the fact that I mention saddles in the plural. The officers’ 
field saddle, the enlisted men’s modified McClellan and the training saddle. 
Each designed and used for a particular purpose. No attempt being made to 
establish one as an ever-ready for all occasions. It was found necessary to 
use a different type for the officer and the enlisted man. One saddle not being 
satisfactory for both usages, we improved the McClellan and very commenda- 
bly adopted outright two French models. The officers’ field saddle and the 
training saddle. On the training saddle, most of the riding at the Cavalry 
School and most of the riding for pleasure throughout the service, is done. 
It is strictly a non-military model, but fits into our scheme of training excel- 
lently. In the adoption of the above we have lost no part of our nationalism, 
individualism or of our self respect. To the contrary we pat ourselves on 
the back for being smart enough to be able to pick the best and put it to our 
service. It makes absolutely no difference to the horseman who designed the 
saddle he uses, so long as it is suitable to the work at hand and does not injure 
the horse. 

Should we adopt a policy of, “we will adopt nothing new unless it be of 
distinctly American invention, design or manufacture,” as an efficient fighting 
machine our army would be doomed. There are brilliant inventive geniuses 
in other countries. Other countries do not fail to take from us that which is 
good and successful. 

Why should it be considered indiscreet for a junior officer to even so much 
as harbor the thought that he would like a change in the uniform? Why 
should he feel that by voicing an opinion he is hurting himself officially or in- 
curring the wrath of the powers on high? Is not, and I hold most vehemently 
that it is, the uniform a very important part of our equipment? Why then 
should not this subject be open to development and improvement, and sug- 
gestions encouraged. If nature had seen fit to clothe us as the bear or wolf 
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there would be no need of argument. Since this is not the case the subject 
is herewith opened and certain views expressed. These views are not the 
views of any solitary officer but are the collective thoughts of the vast majority 
of the junior officers in my branch of the service and a goodly number of the 
other branches, among the few with whom I have had the good fortune to 
have been thrown. At any social gathering, any place where two or more 
officers are present, with no official duties to perform, you will hear, sooner or 
later, the matter of the uniform enter the conversation. 
THE SERVICE COAT UNSATISFACTORY 

The premise to start with is that the present service coat is unsatisfactory. 
This statement requires arguments to prove it. Statements of advantages and 
disadvantages. In the military hospital in which I took my annual physical 
examination I noticed that all of the medical officers were either in shirt sleeves 
or in operating gowns. Upon questioning I found that the gowns and shirt 
sleeves were not worn principally for sanitary reasons, but because the service 
coat was too uncomfortable to work in. That, in work more of a mental than 
a physical nature. The opinion was also expressed by a medical officer of con- 
siderable experience, that due to the standing collar the service coat is unsani- 
tary. Itis a primary cause of boils around the neck. The tight standing collar 
does not allow for the body heat to escape and causes profuse perspiration. The 
collar quickly becomes damp and when the exercise is stopped, and the person 
cools off. the damp collar helps the wearer to contract a cold. The standing 
collar is only the major bone of contention in the uniform. 

Change the collar on the service coat from the standing type to 1 collar 
with lapels, similar to the collar on the British field coat. 

The contents of his pocket book is one of the chief worries of an officer 
of the army. He must scratch around quite a bit to make both ends meet. 
The present uniform does noi help him in his problem. The coat costs in the 
neighborhood of $65.00 and is not an economical garment. If it is cut to fit 
so that a smart appearance will result. The coat is too snug for service re- 
quiring physical exertion. This snugness is necessary because the coat is 
entirely built around the collar and not the collar put on the coat. Any good 
tailor will claim that he could make a good uniform if he could cut the collar. 
It takes a specially trained expert to do that. After a short period of wear 
that collar will break down if the garment is worn during our many forms of 
mounted exercise that require great freedom of the arms, head, neck and 
shoulders. Shoulder seams burst at the slightest provocation when mounted. 
Once the coat has been ruined by mounted wear it cannot be assigned to the 
second string and used for dismounted wear only. Dismounted wear requires 
a better turn out and a snappier appearance than while mounted. A broken 
coat has no place left for it to go except to the rag-bag. As we now dress, 
field work and target practice, are done in flannel shirts. Should we have to 
wear coats for this duty, as we did during the war, we would have to keep on 
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hand a coat of large and sloppy dimensions especially for this work. In a 
very short time an officer has on hand several half worn coats. The material 
is good and shows little wear. They are broken down and of no further use. 
If they had been made in a comfortable, useful model, the maximum wear 
could have been secured from them. This leads to the conclusion that a dress 
and service uniform combined is more expensive than two separate types would 
be. That is not the question we are arguing at this time, so nothing further 
will be said on the matter. It is something to consider however. It is easy 
to see that we are traveling on a tangent of false economy. 
THE ACME CF DISCOMFORT 

Dismounted, when a person has to wear a pack or even the belt, with 
equipment on it, over the coat with the present collar, the torture is like that 
of the damned. The front of the collar takes great delight in crowding the 
Adam's Apple toward the back of the neck. In consequence, the collar is leit 
unhooked and the net result, a most sloppy appearance. Did you ever stop to 
consider what we have around our necks when we are fully dressed in the 
cold weather? A white linen collar, a coat collar hooked tightly, an overcoat 
collar hooked tightly. The head, neck and chin are in a set position as though 
set in concrete. The discomfort can be slightly overcome if the collar is loose 
and low but no particular, self respecting officer can afford to wear sloppy 
clothes with the standards as now set. 

Air service officers are particularly strong in their objections to the stand- 
ing collar and I notice, regardless of regulations, that they rarely fly with the 
coat on. This is somewhat of an argument in itself. 

In an office, or class room, it might be thought, by those who are permitted 
to wear civilian clothes, that the standing collar would not be uncomfortable 
and that no argument could be raised against it. To those of us that are 
performing office and class room duty and are required to wear the uniform 
continually, on duty at the several service schools for example, the matter is 
of serious consideration. We suffer tortures unimaginable. We have a nasty, 
raw, red mark around our necks and who can blame us for dashing off our 
coats and climbing into something comfortable. Sitting around the house 
in'the evening in a poly-garb, half uniform and half civilian. Dashing up the 
back stairs, in case visitors come, to get back into the torture coat in case the 
visitors should be of superior rank. Changing again on their departure. 
Shaving over the raw collar mark is just one of the many discomforts of the 
day. You cannot keep your mind open and concentrate on the work before 
you when you are in physical agony because of the garb you are wearing. 

The only argument that I have ever heard put forth against the adoption 
of the lapel collar is that it does not present a military appearance. It is a 
question in the minds of many officers as to just what constitutes a military 
appearance when in uniform. Shall we say that the Scotch Highlander is un- 


military in appearance simply because he wears kilts? They do not detract 
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one iota from the military appearance of a Scottish regiment on parade or 
in battle. Greek Guardsmen wear bed room slippers and ballet skirts yet 1 
have never heard them called unmilitary. Some British regiments wore knee 
pants such as our boy scouts wear. They were no laughing matier and fought 
with considerable zest. It can be seen that the whole matter of military 
appearance is one of personal opinion and not a matter of what’s what. Let’s 
snap out of our lethargy and give our soldiers a chance to perform their duties 
with some comfort. We copied the present coat from the Germans, let’s 
copy a new one from some one else. 

For summer wear officers may wear a light weight wool coat and cotion 
breeches. The combination is not unsightly and the garment that requires 
the most washing and gets the most wear is of a washable material. The 
cotton coat fits the wearer only once—before it is washed for the first time-— 
after that it is a terribly ill fitting affair. Most officers have ceased to wear 
the cotton coat entirely. An open collared coat of light wool material would 
remedy the matter completely. 


_ ECONOMY _ 
I. have talked with several first class uniform tailors and am informed by 


them that a coat could be turned out in less time, better fitting and at a lower 
cost to the officer if the lapel collar was adopted. There are plenty of tailors 
who can build a coat with a lapel collar. Those who are able to set the stand- 
ing collar are experts and few and far between. These same tailors inform 
me that they can alter the present coat with little difficulty and at an expense 
of from $3.00 to $5.00 depending on the material. 

Why not secure a vote of the service on the matter of the change? The 
ballot of two years past was started and counted in the wrong manner. There 
were too many items upon which to ballot. The differences in each change 
slight and misunderstood. The phrases: roll collar, turn down collar, civilian 
collar or no change, all drew their proportion of the vote and a majority was 
not secured. The matter dropped. The questionnaire should not be sent to 
Corps Area commanders to canvass their districts and then give their own 
opinion. It should be handled direct from Washington. The questionnaires 
sent out in the same manner that the Statement of Preference is sent out. The 
questionnaire so worded that the answer required would be yes or no. The 
matter should be attended to before it is necessary for officers to purchase new 
uniforms for next winter’s wear. 

It is difficult to get a matter of this nature before the authorities that 
are able to take action without its being killed en route. The matter is a sore 
and much debated subject to subordinates and it is hoped that this will be 
read in the spirit in which it is written, an argument for a much wished for 


reform and not a growl ina spirit of bolshevism. 





The Cavalry School 


BY 
Captain ROBERT A. BUSH, Cavalry, O. R. C. 


ONOR, education, pleasure, these three things, more or less desired by 
every officer of the military service, are given to one so fortunate as to be 
detailed for a course of instruction at the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Honor, because no greater recognition of a Cavalryman’s desires could be 
accorded than a period of training at this institution, which lives, breathes, and 
is, the true spirit of Cavalry. 

Education, for no matter how much, or how little, one who is detailed to the 


School may know about his Arm, the facilities and opportunities for learning, to- 


gether with the untiring efforts and patience of instructors, will send any officer 
forth from the School with a wealth of knowledge concerning the capabilities and 
requirements of Cavalry. 

Pleasure, derived from association with our army’s greatest Cavalrymen and 
their ladies, who, from the arrival of the student officer at the Cavalry School, 
until his departure therefrom, do everything in their power to make his stay a 
pleasant period of his military career. 

The student, upon his arrival, is very quickly convinced that Fort Riley, so 
far as hé is concerned, means very little, but that the Cavalry School is to be his 
world. He learns that punctuality and regular attendance at classes, with a 
speaking knowledge of the text being studied, are essentials to his personal happi- 
ness. If he is of a mind not readily convinced, interviews with instructors followed 
by a short conference with the Commandant, will fully convince the student that 
time, place and an approved solution will all require a great amount of considera- 
tion on his part. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

The course of instruction at the Cavalry School, based upon sound military 
principles, is the peak of efficiency and training. Every facility which will help 
the student in any manner is placed at his disposal. Weapons, horses and equip- 
ment allotted to his use are of the highest order. The course for the Reserve 
Officer, necessarily crowded because of lack of time, is nevertheless thorough, and 
given by instructors who not only know the subject they teach, but also know 
how to convey that knowledge to the student. The Departments of Horsemanship 
and Tactics consume the greater number of hours during the course, and although 
every subject and hour of the course is of interest and value, undoubtedly these 
two departments are to the average student the best of the School. 

The Departments of Cavalry Weapons and General Instruction, each having 
decidedly important subjects, are hampered by the shortness of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ course. In all departments the student feels the thoroughness and interest 
which marks the teaching of every subject, and cannot help but derive some good 
from evéry minute of instruction received. 

Since the World War it has frequently been the policy of officers, especially 
of other Arms, to speak in a disparaging manner concerning the Cavalry. The 
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Over the Fence With the Reserve Officers 


Cavalry does not need to apologize to any other branch of service for its existence, 
and a careful study of the uses and deeds of Cavalry during the World War will 
quickly dispel any ideas of this nature. Without disparaging the Air Service, the 
Cavalry is still the eves of the army. The use of the Cavalry by the Germans in 
their advance across Belgium, in the early days of the war, furnish ample proof 
of the above statement. That Cavalry is a protector of the less mobile arms in 
many instances, is demonstrated by the use of Cavalry in delaying actions when 
the Allied Armies were retreating toward Paris. That Cavalry has mobility, 
fire and shock power unequaled by any other arm of the service, is shown in the 
use of Cavalry by the British in Palestine, when this achieved successes which 
seemed well nigh impossible, and with a loss of men, horses and equipment which 
was almost negligible. 


THE SABRE AND PISTOL 

Cavalry officers disagree to some extent as to the relative value of the sabre 
and pistol. However, the sabre enthusiasts seem to have the best of the argu- 
ment, for the sabre is always loaded, and in the hands of men well trained in its 
use, it is a formidable weapon, giving to the Cavalryman the same dash and spirit 
that the bayonet gives to the Infantryman. One fortunate enough to witness the 
demonstration of a mounted attack by well trained troops, armed either with the 
pistol or sabre, will readily realize that mounted troops, well disciplined and 
trained in the use of their weapons are extremely efficient, and their effect upon 


an enemy, both in loss of life and morale, is great. Foot troops, no matter how 
well trained and disciplined, will be shaken by a mounted charge. A solid line of 
troopers coming toward one, even though you realize that they are going to stop 
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before they strike you, will give a thrill never to be forgotten, and will cause even 
the stoutest of hearts to want to move from the “zone of action.” 


THE CAVALRY BOARD ‘ 
The Cavalry Board, on duty at the Cavalry School, is constantly bringing 


forth revisions in equipment and training, which will improve the Cavalry. As- 
sisted by the school staff, and the troops on duty at the School, which are used 
for demonstration purposes, the Board is readily acquainted with the feasibility 
and usefulness of any new equipment or plan for training. The practical demon- 
stration of all phases of instruction at the Cavalry School show the student just 
what well trained cavalrymen are capable of doing, and present to him pictures of 
the theoretical work he has had, or will have during the course. 
GENERAL “A” 

The alphabet of the School proves to be confined chiefly to the letter “A,” 
and it is surprising to note what a stumbling block this letter is to the student. 
Actions and orders of the “A’s,” from Corporal “A” to General “A” are ever 
with you, and the many tactical errors and omissions which these models of mil- 
itary tactics are guilty of is readily proven by their bold signatures, appearing on 
the papers of each student as he gropes his way to victory, or, as is more often 
the case; defeat, so far as the approved solution of the situation is concerned. 

Gettysburg-Antietam and the Kansas-Republican Rivers have been the scenes 
of many combats which would make such famed soldiers as Hannibal and Na- 
poleon s:and awestruck, could they behold the boldness and cunning which mark 
the engagements and battles fought in these great theatres of war. 

The reservation surrounding the School furnishes a variety of terrain which 


is replete with hazards giving to the most daring horseman any excitement that 
he may crave. To the uninitiated, Magazine Canyon, Cemetery Slide, Republican 


Point and Twenty-second Battery Hill are mere names. To those who find these 
names familiar come memories of thrills, repeated alibis and much writing in the 
Police Book. Temptations to caress Mother Earth are ever looming in the path 
of the Cavalry School student. 

RESERVE OFFICERS’ COURSE 

The course for the Reserve Officer is entirely too short, therefore he does not 
derive full benefit from the instruction and training offered at the School. To- 
ward the end of the course inclement weather curtails parts of the course which 
are very essential to a well-trained Cavalryman, thereby working a hardship not 
only on the student, but on instructors as well. If the course could be lengthened 
the value received would far exceed the expenditure in money. The aim of every 
Reserve Officer should be to have provisions made for an increase in appropriations 
for the training of Reserve Officers at the Cavalry School, which would in turn 
permit a longer course for Reserve Officers, a greater number of officers being 
detailed to take the course, and it is hoped, a greater opportunity for the graduate 
of the School to pass along knowledge gained to his brothers. 

Too much praise or credit cannot be given to the Commandant and the Staff 
of the Cavalry School for their efforts in the instruction of, and their courtesy 
to the student officers. It is to be hoped that every Cavalry Officer of Reserve 
status may be permitted at some time to have the privilege of attending the Cav- 
alry School. 
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The Boise, Idaho Endurance Ride 


Captain W. R. KIDWELL, V.C., 116th Cavalry, Idaho N. G. 


OISE, Idaho, staged its first Annual Endurance Ride the week of Sep- 
tember 14th, 1924. It was held under the sponsorship of the Boise 
Chamber of Commerce, The Gymkhana Association, and the Adjutant 

General of the Idaho National Guard. 

The judges were Captain L. R. Shafer, 13th Cavalry, U. S. A., Dr. H. E. 
MeMillan of Filer, Idaho and Dr. W. R. Kidwell of Boise, Idaho. 

On Monday morning, September 15th, all entrants were weighed. The 
horses were weighed, pulse, respiration, and temperatures were recorded. 
Measurements were taken of the chest or heart girth and abdominal girth in 
the region of the flank. A thorough physical examination was given each 
animal, special attention being given to any blemish, unsoundness, or abnor- 
malities. The gaits of the various mounts were observed, with riders up, and 
notes made while moved at a walk, trot, and canter. 

Each horse had to carry 200 pounds weight, including the rider. If the 
rider weighed 155 pounds or more when stripped, he had to carry one pound 
additional dead weight for every two pounds of live weight over the 155 
pounds. 

The course was sixty miles, extending from Boise Barracks to Caldwell, 
a town located about 25 miles from Boise. Here all entrants stopped for the 
noon rest, fed and watered their mounts, and had a light lunch themselves. 
They were checked in by the Route Master on arriving and checked out again 
upon resuming the ride. From Caldwell the route extended to Meridian, and 
thence into Boise. The requirements were that the horse must complete 
the sixty miles in not less than 9 hours nor more than 11 hours. This included 
any stops made to water, feed, rest, or to replace lost or loose shoes. The 
entrant had to ride the entire distance. 

Sergeant George Gatlin, horse shoer of Headquarters Troop, 116th Cav- 
alry, Idaho National Guard, carried his emergency equipment to reset or re- 
place loose or lost shoes. He rode the entire distance each day, in a car with 
one of the judges and only replaced shoes on the road under the direction of 
a judge. 

Each morning the rider was weighed out with his full equipment, includ- 
ing saddle, bridle, blankets or pads, and any weights that he carried and 
weighed in each night on completion of the day’s ride. An accurate record of 


all grain or forage fed was kept by the Route Master, Mr. L. M. Davidson 
of Boise. 
The first morning out 27 entrants and aspirants started, including one 


woman. All finished the sixty miles in the prescribed time, though some came 
in quite lame. The second day 22 entrants started with one dropping out 
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enroute. The third day 17 started with two dropping out on the road. The 
fourth day 11 started with seven finishing, while on the fifth and last day 
seven started with two being eliminated on the road. The remaining five 
finished within the prescribed time, as hereinafter stated. 

Each morning the judges carefully examined each horse and observed 
them under the saddle at a walk, trot, and canter to note any lameness or 
weakness which might have developed during the night. If any were noted 
the horse and rider were eliminated and noi allowed to start the day’s ride. 

On the morning following the fifth and final day's ride, the judges met at 
the stables and each horse was carefully examined before the owners or riders 
were permitted in to care for their mounts. The pulse, temperature, and res- 
piration were again recorded. The riders were then permitted to enter the 
stables and attend to their horses for a period of fifteen minutes. The horses 
were then weighed and measured as on the preceding day of the ride, after 
which they were tried out with riders up, to determine the character of their 
gaits and to note any weakness. One horse was eliminated, as he was too 
lame to go on the road. The judges then retired to a private office where all 
notes and records were carefully gone over to determine the winners. 

The winning horse, No. 11, owned and ridden by A. F. Feamster of 
Nampa, Idaho was a three quarter bred Saddle Horse of Red Squirrel breeding. 
His time for the three hundred miles was 47 hours and 4434 minutes. This horse 
consumed 5134 pounds of oats and 102 pounds of hay during the five days, and 
lost 15 pounds in weight. He gained 34 inch in heart girth and lost 134 inches 
in flanks. 

The horse which was awarded second place was No. 20; owned and 
ridden by Earl Coleman of Meridian, Idaho, This animal was a three quarter 
Morgan horse. His time was 48 hours and 53 minutes. He consumed 48 
pounds of oats and 92 pounds of hay; losing 20 pounds weight in the five 
days. He also lost 1% inches in heart girth and 3 inches in the flanks. 

The horse which was placed third was No. 10; owned by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and assigned to Troop C, 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard, at 
Grace, Idaho. He was ridden by Sergeant E. R. Cox of that Troop. His total 
time was 48 hours and 3234 minutes. He consumed 51% pounds of oats and 
105 pounds of hay. He lost 40 pounds in weight. His heart girth was 2 
inches and his flank measurement was 4 inches less than when he entered 
the race. This mount, while making slightly better time than the one placed 
second did not finish in as good condition. He was continually troubled by 


interfering behind, which counted greatly against him. This rider also re- 


received a cash prize of $25.00 for showing the best horsemansip during the 


contest. 

The fourth horse, No. 22, was owned by the U. S. Government and as- 
signed to Service Troop, 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard at Caldwell, 
Idaho. He was ridden by R. J. Lonkey of that Troop. His time was 49 hours 
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and 23 minutes. This animal consumed 471% pounds of oats and 100 pounds 
of hay. He lost 20 pounds in weight as well as 1 inch in heart girth and 134 
inches in the flanks. 

No. 6, the fifth horse that finished, was owned by the U. S. Government 
and assigned to Headquarters Troop, 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard at 

soise, Idaho. He was ridden by the Commanding Officer of that Troop,— 
Capt. J. F. Coonan. His time was 48 hours and 27% minutes, which was the 
second best time made. This horse consumed 51% , .unds of oats and 113 
pounds of hay, losing 40 pounds in weight. He gained 3 inch in heart girth 
and lost 34 inch in the flanks. While this horse was not placed within the 
money, he deserves favorable mention and praise. It was unfortunate that this 
animal did not place, because of his wonderful spirit and stamina which was 
shown throughout the ride. The spirit and horsemanship of his rider who was 
untiring in his efforts to care for his mount, were no less conspicuous. It is 
safe to say that Captain Coonan gave more attention to his mount than any 
other rider, while on the road. However, on the morning of the final judging, 
this horse could scarcely be moved from his stall; his left hind leg being so 
swollen and sensitive that it was with difficulty that he was moved at all. 
This condition, of course, eliminated both the horse and rider. Suffice to say, that 
Captain Coonan was given the consolation prize which was subscribed by his 
friends and admirers. 

In conclusion, will say that the ride was a success from every angle, es- 
pecially so, when one considers,—(1) that this was Boise’s first attempt at 
staging an affair of this nature; and (2) that no horses were permanently in- 
jured or died as a result of this grueling contest. It demonstrated that blood 
and breeding counts when it comes to endurance. Also one might he led to 
believe that the environment and climatic conditions of Idaho, under which 
these horses lived, are conducive to producing the highest quality of stamina 


and staying power, which is so much desired in horses of this type. From 


the interest and enthusiasm shown, the indications are that there will be more 
and better blooded horses entered for the 1925 Ride than there were last year. 





Editorial Comment 
DRESS UNIFORM 


At the present time, in view of decisions by the War Department, discus- 
sion of the subject of dress uniform would appear to be profitless. Neverthe- 
less, the matter is deemed worthy of attention. 

It is believed that the blue dress uniform should be revived for both offi- 
cers and enlisted men. The main objection to such an action, is of course, 
expense, but for officers it can be demonstrated that two types of uniform 
are no more expensive that one type for wear on all occasions. As for en- 
listed men, the additional funds required could not be expended to better ad- 
vantage in accomplishing an improvement in the morale and contentment of 
the enlisted personnel. A few years ago millions were spent in enterprises 
which had this for their object. 

It has been found desirable to prescribe for formal occasions, the wearing 
of full dress blue uniform by the aides to the President. This is appropriate 
and reasonable. At the nation’s Capitol most official functions are under the 
critical observation of the representatives of foreign countries, and it is proper 
that the Staff of our Chief Executive should be attired in a manner befitting 
the dignity of the office. 


It is fully as important and for similar reasons that our military attachés 
abroad and troops on duty in foreign countries should be provided with a 


dress ur.iform. 

Is it not as important, if not more so, that the army should be so attired 
as to inspire upon all occasions the respect of our own fellow citizens? 

The service uniform was originally the working and field garb of our 
army. Drab color is associated in all minds with the idea of work—manual 
labor. And while manual labor is honorable, there is a time and a place for 
the hab:liments thereof. It does not follow that because a plasterer does his 
eight hours daily task in overalls that he should wear overalls to a social 
function at night, even though he does change into a clean suit. 

It is generally acknowledged that after the day’s work is done a change 
from working clothes to others is desirable from the standpoint of comfort, 
health and morale. It may be said, “Why not change from one service uni- 
form to another?” The above reference to the plasterer applies here. 

A man’s dress is reflected in his attitude toward himself and others. The 
great influence which our attire exercises in affecting our behavior, establish- 
ing self-confidence, and contributing to our success in life, is universally ac- 
knowledged. Asa builder and sustainer of one phase of morale a neat, attrac- 
tive, well-fitting dress uniform has no equal. 

The appearance of our soldiers on occasions of ceremony has been very 
unfavorably commented upon, and especially in comparison with the Marine 
Corps. Such a state of affairs must certainly react to the detriment of the self- 
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respect of the soldier and of the respect in which the uniform is held by ci- 
vilians. 

Much of the criticism of the untidy appearance of enlisted men on pass in 
the streets of cities and the necessity for the issue of frequent and drastic 
orders with a view to the correction of such irregularities, is due to the authori- 
zation of but one type of uniform for all occasions. 

We speak of a uniform, but as conditions are at present, it is at times a 
mis-nomer, for nothing could be more un-uniform than a gathering of officers 
with a dozen or more variations in color and material of the service coat and 
breeches. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF ARMY POLO 

The great development of army polo during the last few years is evi- 
denced, among other things, by its present international aspect. A Cana- 
dian team has recently been playing at the Coronado Tournaments. Army 
teams from Camp Lewis and Fort Snelling exchange visits with neighboring 
Canadian teams. Army teams at Manila line up against their British friends 
from Hongkong. 

Last December two teams from the Eighth Corps Area made a success- 
ful trip to Mexico City. And, as a fitting climax, a picked team of the Army 
is en route to England to defend our title to the International Military Cham- 
pionship of the World. 

These events, aside from their interest as sporting contests, are of great 
value, for the resulting associations with our neighbors to the North and the 
South, and with the Mother Country across the Atlantic are bound to do 
much toward the promotion of international understanding and good feeling. 


ANNUAL DUES 


The proposed amendments to the constitution which were published in 
the October CAVALRY JOURNAL, and copies later furnished to all members, were 
adopted at the recent annual meeting. It will be recalled that the purpose of these 
amendments is to return to the system of payment of annual dues in place of 
subscription to the CAVALRY JOURNAL as the monetary requirement for member- 
ship in the Cavalry Association. 

In order to comply with the Postal laws, the Executive Council has provided 
that 60% of the $2.50 prescribed as annual dues shall be designated for sub- 
scription to the CAVALRY JouRNAL. There will be no increase in the amount here- 
tofore paid. 

Organizations, and individuals not eligible for membership, may as_here- 
tofore, subscribe to the JouRNAL at $2.50 per year. 


100 PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 
The Fifth Cavalry and the 1st Machine Gun Squadron have a 100 per cent 


membership in the Cavalry Association. 
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THE HORSE 


There are numerous articles appearing throughout the country in news- 
papers, periodicals and service journals on the use and improvements of mechanical 
transportation. These articles naturally attract attention and do a great deal of 
good in the improvement of various machines and promote their general use. 
Yet on the other hand, such articles lead many people, both in and out of the 
Army, to false conclusions as to the old reliable, indispensable means of trans- 
portation—the horse and the mule. 

The horse (and the mule), within a certain sphere, perform work which could 
not otherwise be done. They are in reality just as much a commercial and mili- 
tary asset now as they have ever been in the past. The CAvALRyY JOURNAL re- 
alizes the above facts and proposes in the future to devote a certain amount of 
space under the heading “THE HORSE” to horse activities, including their use 
for commercial and military purposes, their production, etc., and we hope, in 
this effort, to keep the value of the horse before the public and before the Army, 
that we shall be assisted by all horse associations, as well as individuals interested 
in both their production and use. 

BULLETINS OF RESERVE CAVALRY DIVISIONS 

Very commendable enterprise is indicated by the attractive and inter- 
esting Bulletins published from time to time by the Reserve Cavalry Divisions. 

The Bulletins of the 62d and the 63d Cavalry Divisions, the Arrowhead of 
the 64th, and The Chevalier of the 65th are worthy of special mention. Their 
attractive make up and variety in subject matter show that much time and 
thought are devoted to them. 

The Chevalier, published at Chicago by the 65th Cavalry Division Associa- 
tion, is particularly meritorious, and in its printing, half tones, and subject matter 
compares very favorably with any publication. 

SERVICE TO MEMBERS 

Are you interested in the latest books on military and other subjects? 
Are you studying some subject concerning which insufficient information is avail- 
able at your station? 

Is there any matter which you would be interested in looking up if you 
were in close proximity to facilities afforded by the War Department and its 
records, the Library of Congress, and other institutions in Washington ? 

If so, do not hesitate to make your wants known to the Secretary. It will 
be a pleasure to be given an opportunity to furnish such service to members. 


NATIONAL GUARD MEMBERSHIP RECORDS 


Attention is invited to the fine records of membership in the Cavalry Asso- 
ciation made by the following National Guard organizations: 
Ist Squadron, 106th Cavalry, Michigan National Guard—il members. 
2d Squadron, 106th Cavalry, Illinois National Guard—10 members. 
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115th Cavalry, Wyoming National Guard—16 members. 

The above records which compare very favorably with those of regular Cav- 
alry organizations, and are far ahead of other National Guard organizations, speak 
well for the cavairy spirit and professional zeal of the personnel of the organi- 
zations concerned, 

Much of the credit for this fine showing is due to the enthusiastic support of 
the following instructors : 

Ist Squadron, 106th Cavalry—Major H. T. Aplington, Cavalry. 

2d Squadron, 106th Cavalry—Captain J. K. Colwell, Cavalry. 

115th Cavalry—Captain Kramer Thomas, Cavalry. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXIII 
The Index to Volume XXXIII of the Cavatry JourNAL has been printed 
and is available for distribution to all who may desire it. 
CAVALRY FUND 
Since the last report the Tenth Cavalry, the Twelith Cavalry, and the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry have joined the 100% contributors to the Cavalry Fund. 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Beginning January 1, 1925, all new members have been and will be furnished 
an embossed certificate of membership. It was hoped that a similar certificate 
could be furnished all members, old and new. but this was found to be imprac- 
ticable as the membership records prior to 1920 are not sufficiently complete to 
enable dates of enrollment to he ascertained 
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THE 1925 ENDURANCE RIDE 


In view of the excellent showing made by Cavalrymen in the 1924 Endur- 
ance Ride, it is hoped that the number of service entries for the 1925 Endurance 
Ride will be as great and if practicable, greater than last year. 

This year the Ride will be held in Vermont from the 19th to the 25th of 
October. The exact location will be determined and announced later. 

Several changes in the conditions of the Ride were decided upon at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Sponsors, January 19, 1925. 

Questions of eligibility will be determined by the management instead of by 
the judges as heretofore. 

The following section relative to Control Stations has been added: 

“Control stations shall be established at approximately every fifteen miles. 
At these stations every horse must be stopped a sufficient length of time to 
allow for an examination by at least one of the judges. A. record of the time 
required for this examination shall be kept and shall be deducted from the horse's 
time for that day, and shall not count against him. This shall not be construed 
in any way so that the time for lunch at noonday shall be deducted from the horse’s 
time on that day.” 

The final judging will take place on the day following the completion of the 
Ride instead of on the second day following. 

The minimum weight to be carried has been reduced from 225 to 200 pounds. 

The officials of the Ride are as follows: 

Chairman, Albert \V. Harris ; Secretary and Treasurer, C. C. Stillman ; Judges, 
Albert W. Harris, Major Henry Leonard, Dr. W. W. Townsend; Recorder, 
Lennox D. Barnes; Route Master, Major C. A. Benton; Assistant Route Master, 
H. H. Reese. 

The Ride is under the direction and management of the Board of Sponsors, 
made up of one representative from each of the following organizations: Ameri- 
can Remount Association, Arabian Horse Club of America, Horse Association of 
America, The Kentucky Jockey Club, The Morgan Horse Club, Thoroughbred 
Horse Association, U. S. Cavalry Association. 

The prizes this vear are as follows: 

$500.00 to the rider of the horse whose score for condition is the high- 
est at the end of the Ride, without regard to his position at the finish. 

$100.00 in gold to the rider who shows the best horsemanship during the Ride, 
without regard to his position at the finish. 

First prize, $600.00, the Mounted Service Cup, Arabian Horse Club Medal, 
The Morgan Horse Club Medal, The Morgan Horse Club gold link cuff buttons ; 
second prize, $500.00, The Morgan Horse Club gold link cuff buttons ; third prize, 
$400.00, The Morgan Horse Club gold link cuff buttons; fourth prize, $300.00; 
fifth prize, $200.00; sixth prize, $100.00. 
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INFANTRY SCHOOL RECREATION CENTER 
Many letters have been received concerning the contributicn of $1,000.00 by 
the Cavalry to the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund as a memorial to 
our comrades of the Infantry who lost their lives during the World War. 
Of these letters, the following are especially noteworthy : 


202 Hillcrest Avenue, 
Orlando, Florida, January 31, 1925. 
President United States Cavalry Association, 
1624 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
My dear General: 

I am just in receipt of a letter from General B. H. Wells, informing 
me of his receipt of a check for $1,000.00 from the secretary of your asso- 
ciation as a subscription for a bay in the Doughboy Stadium, at Fort Ben- 
ning. I understand that this bay is to be dedicated by the Cavalry to their 
comrades of the Infantry who lost their lives during the World’s War. 

On behalf of the Infantry, I wish to express appreciation of the fine 
spirit of comradeship which prompted this splendid action. To the Infantry, 
it means much more than simply a thousand dollars towards the accomplish- 
ment of a cherished objective. It is an assurance of the continued growth 
of the one army spirit which has been in evidence for the past four vears. 


It is an expression of approval of a project that has been very dear to the 
hearts of most infantrymen. It will have an effect that will reach far into 


the future, much beyond the mere building of a recreational center or even 
of a Memorial Stadium. Coming as it did, uninvited and entirely unexpected, 
it means more to the Infantry than I can express. 

Please extend these expressions of heartfelt appreciation to the Chief 
of Cavalry and the Commandant of the Cavalry School, and their fine 
assistants who I feel sure must have had an active part in developing the 
Cavalry spirit that prompted this contribution. 

Very Cordially vours. 
C. S. FARNSWORTH, 
Major General, Chief of Infantry, U. S. Army. 





The Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia, January 19, 1925 
Lieut. Colonel W. V. Morris, Cavalry, 
Secretary, U. S. Cavalry Association, 
1624 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Colonel Morris: 

I was very much surprised and naturally greatly pleased with your note 
of January 15 inclosing a thousand dollar check as a contribution from your 
association to The Infantry School Recreation Center Fund. 

The thousand dollars, of course, means much to us, but the feature that 
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pleases us most and to which we give a value that cannot be measured in 
money is the one that concerns the interest and sympathy you extend to our 
efforts by your unsolicited and spontaneous action and the regard and re- 
spect your association has manifested for your Infantry comrades who lost 
their lives in the World War. 

Please convey our official and my personal gratitude to your Executive 
Council and say that we accept the contribution in the spirit in which it is 
made. Our Recreation Center Board has reserved a bay in Doughboy 
Stadium which will belong to the Cavalry Arms in perpetuity. The Cavalry 
eclors will fly from the parapet wall above your bay at all times when the 
field is dressed for pomp, for ceremony or for gala occasions. 

At a later date when we have determined the size and quality of pen- 
nants and flags, you will be asked to indicate your desires with reference 
to the Cavalry. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. H. WELLS, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A., Commandant. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY POLO CHAMPIONSHIP 


In April 1923 the U. S. Polo Association initiated the idea of bringing to- 
gether polo teams representing the British Army and the American Army. 
As a result, on May 1, 1925, General Pershing wrote to General, The Earl! of 
Cavan, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, British Army, as follows: 

My dear General: 

The American Polo Association, through its Chairman, is ar- 
ranging for a special polo match this Autumn between teams repre- 
senting the British and American Armies. 

I have gladly accepted for the American team, feeling that such 
a contest is the logical outcome of two friendly, horse-loving coun- 
tries engaged in developing certain of its men for mounted work in 
the National Defense. 

I sincerely hope you will accept for the British Army in order 
not only to further the development of polo in our respective Armies 
but to foster and extend the pleasant relations between the Nations. 

Yours most sincerely, 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 
General of the Armies, 


Chief of Staff. 


In reply to General Pershing’s letter, accepting the invitation, General 
Cavan said, in substance: I am delighted with your wonderfully hospitable 
proposition for an Army International Polo Match. Speaking entirely on my 
own behalf, as one friend to another I am anxious that this matter should set 
an example to all the world for clean sportsmanship. I therefore strongly 


advocate :— 
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That the teams be strictly confined to officers on the active list 
of our regular forces. 

That the ponies should be the bona fide property of the officer 
on the active list of the Regular Army, or the actual property 
of the War Department. 

General Cavan ended by saying “how very deeply we all appreciate the 
generosity of your offer, and how keenly we welcome such an opportunity of 
inaugurating under your lead a competition that should tend to make our 
respective soldiers even more friendly and intimate than they are already”. 

The above letters from two great polo enthusiasts put in operation the 
machinery which organized the first International Military Polo Tournament, 
which was played at Meadow Brook on September 12, 15 and 18, 1923. The 
American Army won the first and third games, and the title of Military Polo 
Championship of the World. 

There was a tacit understanding that the title was to be played for every 
two years, and alternately in America and England. Accordingly, on June 
19, 1924, a cable was received from the Hurlingham Committee inviting the 
U. S. Army polo team to visit England as their guests during the Summer of 
1925 to play a return match with the English Army. A reply was cabled ac- 
cepting the invitation. 

In the selection of the Army team, previous War Department policy has 
been to concentrate on the development of a few men. As a result, great 
advances in Army polo have been made as evidenced by the winning of the 
Junior Championship in 1922 and 1923, and the Military Championship in 
1923. Practically the same officers made up the team in all three events. 

The War Department has decided it is not safe to depend upon these 
same men, nor is it desirable, and it is the policy now to look for new and 
promising material. With this in mind, the Army Central Polo Committee 
acted upon a large list of candidates highly recommended, and from which six 
officers have been selected who will represent the U. S. in England in 1925. 

The team will assemble at Fort Myer, Va., about March 10th, where final 
arrangements will be completed, and it is expected sail for England March 
28th, where, after a series of practice games with selected teams, the Military 
Championship Tournament will be played at Hurlingham, the middle of June. 


The Army team at present is composed of: 

Major Louie A. Beard, Q.M.C., Captain. 

Major A. H. Wilson, Cav. 

Captain Peter P. Rodes, F.A. 

Captain Charles H. Gerhardt, Cav. 

Ist Lieut. Eugene McGinley, F.A. 

Ist Lieut. John Andrew Smith, Jr., F.A. 

Thirteen enlisted men and twenty-five first class ponies complete the 
team. 
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PREPARATION BY ARMY TEAM 
Since January 24, 1925, and until March 7th, the Army team was having 
intensive practice at the Flamingo Polo Club at Miami where it had had excellent 
preparation through playing against well-mounted teams, some of the members of 


which were among the country’s best players. Expert observers report that the 
individual and team work of the army players has reached a high standard. While 
comparisons are difficult reports indicate that the team will be as strong as that 
which won the title in 1923. 

Major Beard reports great enthusiasm on the part of everyone at Miami as 
to the team’s prospects. A fund of $15,000, which was raised by enthusiastic 
supporters of army polo, will be utilized for the purchase of a number of first 
class ponies. 

Major Beard during a game had the misfortune to fracture his right thumb, 
but fortunately it occurred near the end of the team practice at Miami and he 
will be able to play again when the team arrives in England. 


THE BRITISH TEAM 

No information has been received as to the make-up of the British Army 
Team, but six of the seven players who constituted the British team in the matches 
last year for the International Cup will be eligible to play in the International Mil- 
itary Match, namely, Major V. N. Lockett, Lieut. Col. T. P. Melville, Major 
Geoffrey H. Phipps-Hornby, Major T. N. Kirkwood, Major E. G. Atkinson, and 
Major I’. B. Hurndall. It is probable that some of these will be on the four which 
the Army team will meet at Hurlingham in June. 

Of the above players, Major Lockett, Colonel Melville and Major Atkinson 
all played in the International Military Match of 1923. 


R. O. T. C. HORSE SHOW—MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel T. L. Sherburne, Cavalry, the 
third annual R. O. T. C. Horse Show of the Michigan Agriculture College will 
be held a: East Lansing, Michigan, May 29 and 30, 1925. 

Last vear a very successful two days show of eighteen classes was held with 
entries from all over Michigan, including the Kent Saddle Club of Grand Rapids 
and the following clubs of Detroit: The Grosse Pointe Hunt Club, The Detroit 
Riding and Hunt Club, and the Bloomfield Hunt. 

This vear there will be eighteen classes with $1,000.00 in cash prizes in addi- 
tion to cups or plate and ribbons for each class. 

The show is sponsored by the Corps of Cadets at the Michigan Agricultural 
College’to foster the interest in horses of the general public in this state of the 
motor car. 

Additional information may be obtained from Captain William C. Chase. 
Cavalry, Secretary-Treasurer, The Horse Show Committee, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

THE RASP 

The 1925 RASP, the annual publication of the Cavalry School is now 

well under way and will go to press in June. This year’s volume will be 
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bigger and better than ever and will contain a complete series of pictures de- 


picting the activities of the school year from start to finish. 

For those who expect to be at the Cavalry School next year, THE RASP 
will contain much valuable information. For those who have been there it 
offers an opportunity to renew old acquaintances and to learn why Aggie 
Austin no longer carries the mail; to see what friends have struggled with 
Funston, Brookline and Chamberlain and just who appears on the Honor Roll. 

For the members of the National Guard and Officers Reserve Corps, the 
RASP will give an interesting picture of the Cavalry School, the heart of the 
Cavalry Service. 

HOLLAND 1925 

The preliminary prize list of the International Horse Show “Holland 
1925” has been received with a cordial invitation for the participation of com- 
petitors from this country. It will include the following competitions : 

1. International Horse Show at Hilversum (near Amsterdam) to be 
held on June 6th and 7th. 

2. International Championship for riding horses at Hilversum, on June 
8th, 9th and 10th, to be held under the same conditions as will obtain in the 
Olympic Games of 1928. 

3. International Race Meeting at the Hague on June 11th. 

4. International Horse Show at the Hague on June 12th, 13th and 14th. 


RELIEF FOR THE REEL CART 

Firing the wire by means of a projectile attachment is a new method be- 
ing worked out by First Lieutenant Fred Canfil, of the 66th Cavalry Division, 
for laying telephone wire in the field. If present experiments are successful 
a trial will be given under field service conditions 

It is claimed for this method that wire consolidation can be made in a 
very short time, a close touch with advance elements can be maintained with 
but little labor, and, that new wire can replace, in a few moments, that cut 
by shell fire. 

Very little change has to be made in present equipment and the added 
features are compact and light in weight. 





Foreign Military Notes 
FURNISHED BY THE MILITARY INFORMATION DIVISION, G. S. 


FRANCE 


Superior War Council: A French decree of January 6, 1925 publishes thecom- 
position of the Superior War Council for the year 1925. It is composed of 
the six Marshals of France and eight Major Generals who have commanded 
large units or have held the post of Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Following are the members: Marshals Joffre, Foch, Petain, Lyautey, 
Franchet d’Esprey and Fayolle; Major Generals Gouraud, Berthelot, Guillau- 
mat, Mangin, Debeney, Duport, Degoutte and Weygand. 

Marshal Petain has been appointed Vice-President of the Council which sig- 
nifies that he would command the French armies in war. He is the permanent 
inspector of troops, services and military schools and is responsible for the ‘center 
of advanced military studies” and the Ecole Superieure de Guerre. He has au- 
thority over the Major Generals who are members of the Council and makes all 
the necessary proposals to the Minister of War concerning them in the matter 
of the allocation of commands in peace and war. The General Staff of the Army 
is under the control of the Vice-President of the Council. 

The Minister of War is by virtue of his office the President of the Superior 
War Council. 

General Weygand was recently relieved as French High Commissioner in 
Syria by General Sarrail, who has been in retirement since his relief from com- 
mand of the Salonica Armies in December, 1917. He has now been reinstated 
and is now given an important command. 

General Weygand will assume the post of Commandant of the Center Higher 
War Studies on his return from Syria. 

Marshals and General Officers: The active list of general officers of the French 

Army is as follows: 

6 Marshals of France, 
3 Major Generals (Castlenau, Sarrail, and Guillaumat) who remain on 
the active list for life, 

Major General (Berthelot) who is held on the active list until reaching 

the age of 65 years, 

1 Major General (Peltier), detached, 

117 Major Generals, of whom 15 are with colonial troops, 

233 Brigadier Generals, of whom 32 are with colonial troops. 

The Senior general officer is General Gouraud followed by Generals Man- 


gin and Debney, in order. 





The Horse 


INCREASED POPULARITY OF HORSEBACK RIDING 
Detailed surveys were made by representatives of The Horse Association of 
America during the past summer in Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston and Chicago. 
In all of these cities riding has increased very greatly within the past four years 
and in Chicago the number of riders has quadrupled within that time. There 





Imported ABU ZEYD, Pure Bred Arabian, Owned by W. R. Brown, Berlin, N. H. 


are now 40 riding stables, academies and clubs with over 1,750 horses kept ex- 


clusively for riding and more than 8,175 separate individuals participating in the 


sport each week throughout the riding season. 

Most important of all, the interest which has developed in Chicago in the 
past four years caused men of wealth and influence to take the lead in building 
the finest riding club in the world, which is virtually completed and will be ready 


to open about January 1, 1925. The ground and buildings alone cost more than 
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a million dollars and the club, fully equipped, will cost around one and a half 
million. It contains the largest indoor riding arena of any club in the world. 
It will accommodate 452 horses and will have every appointment for the con- 
venience of its members that the finest athletic clubs in America possess. The 
development of such a club is indeed significant, for it shows conclusively that 
leaders in the business world appreciate the great value of horseback riding for 
themselves and the members of their families —(From annual report of Horse 


Association of America.) 


HORSE AND MULE IN MODERN WARFARE 


In many articles you see a comparison of horse and mule transportation to 
motor transportation. None of these articles distinctly defines the sphere of 
operation of either the animal or the motor. Their sphere of operation is quite 
distinct and is based on obvious reasons, if we take the trouble to study them. 
The motor, for instance, we all admit has taken over the work of the horse and 
mule where good roads are available and where they are not subject to destruction 
by shell fire. On the other hand, where the work has to be done across country 
and under fire, the horse and mule are still supreme. 

We agree that the motor delivers various supplies to the front, as far as the 
road permits, and also to division supply points. What then completes the delivery 
to the troops on the firing line? Such roads as exist are under fire, and delivery 
to the firing line must necessarily be made off the roads and across country. There 
has never yet been a mechanical appliance that could replace the pack horse, the 


pack mule, or light, movable carts or wagons. Tables of organization of all 


modern armies require the horse and mule to do this work. The need for greater 
supplies, causes greater methods of transportation, and the supplies required for 
a modern army is enormous. The mechanical vehicles are taxed to their limit to 
deliver these supplies near the front, and the proportion of animals to men still 
remains great in order to make the final connecting link to the firing line. A man 
in the Civil War could carry all the ammunition he would need for a day or 
possibly a week. Now a soldier can shoot up all that he can carry in a few mo- 
ments. Ammunition carts, pack outfits, rolling kitchens. water carts, etc., must 
all be operated up to the firing line and this work must be performed by the horse 
and mule. They do it, too, heroically, quietly, patiently, and efficiently —( Major 
C. L. Scott, in The Ouartermaster Review.) 


EXIT THE HORSE (?) 


According to the Phoenix Horse Shoe Company of Chicago there are 
today in the United States, 27,283,413 horses and mules. Twenty years ago 
we had 300,000 less horses and 2,370,000 less mules. 





New Books Reviewed 


Napoleon: An Outline. By Bric.-GEN. CoLIN R. BaLLarD, C. B., C. M. G. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

For the past century the career of Napoleon Bonaparte has been the subject of 
more discussion and the inspiration of more writers than that of any other character 
of our times. Apart from his military genius when at the zenith of his powers, and 
concerning which all agree, writers on Napoleon are generally violent partisans for or 
against him. 

In this latest Napoleonic work which is written by the Professor of Military His- 
tory at the English Staff College, the subject is treated with an unusual impartiality, 
as well as being presented in a novel and interesting manner. 

The author divides Napoleon’s career into three phases: 

First Phase, up to the year 1800, Napoleon the Adventurer, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. 

Second Phase, from 1800 to 1809. Napoleon the Man of Destiny, with everything 
won, 

Third Phase, from 1809 to the end. Napoleon the Man against Destiny, with noth- 
ing to win and everything to lose. 

Some space is devoted to a discussion of Napoleon’s change in policy or of char- 
acter sometime between 1800 and 1810 as evidenced by the renewal of war with all 
Europe, the execution of D’Enghien, and the annexation of Northern Italy, all belli- 
cose facts in contrast to his constructive statesmanship prior to that time. General 
Ballard attributes this change to the British Navy which had thwarted Napoleon on 
three of the four occasions on which he had encountered it, namely: at the Battle of 
the Nile, at Acre, and at Malta. Napoleon widened his hatred of the Royal Nevy to 
a hatred of the nation. This apparently influenced many of his future policies and 
resulted eventually in his downfall. 

An interesting and unusual viewpoint is indicated by the statement that, broadly 
speaking, Napoleon fought twelve wars, in six of which he was successful, whereas 
the others ended in complete disaster, in the last five of which he suffered losses far 
greater than any he had ever inflicted. 

After disposing of the theory that Napoleon’s decline was the result of physical 
disease, the author discusses and emphasizes the distinction between the strategist, 
the tactician, and the leader of men. “A great general need not be, and rarely is, 
all three.” After stating that no man has combined the strategist, tactician and leader 
better than Napoleon in his first campaign, it is admitted that events showed that he 
retained his genius as a leader and a tactician to the end. His failure is attributed 
to a decline in the strategist, which was caused by his strategy being based not upon 
knowledge, but upon ignorance. Three causes are given for this ignorance: First, 
he had so overawed his household that no one dared to give him even good advice, 
much less any contradiction. Second, he was overworked; and Third, self-deception. 
He used against himself the power of deceiving others which he knew so well how to 
wield. He had grown accustomed to find his wishes become law; he now began to 
regard them as facts.” 

As the title indicates, the book is an outline and does not pretend to give a de- 
tailed account of the Corsican’s life. It does, however, present the man himsz2lf and 
the history and strategy of his campaigns in such a way as to be easily understood by 
the general reader. It enjoys the rare distinction among historical works in being 
of such interest that after beginning its perusal one is loath to lay it aside until 
it is completed. Twenty-six sketch maps specially drawn for the volume add greatly 
to its value. 
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The Genesis of the War. By the Right HONORABLE HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, Prime 
Minister of England, 1908-1916. George H. Doran Co., New York. (Price, 
$6.00 net.) 

The period since the World War has been enlivened by many Memoirs, Personal 
Recollections, etc., of prominent actors, both military and political, in this epochal 
event. Many of them have been chiefly devoted to confessions, vindications and dem- 
onstrations that this, that, or the other country (other than that of the author) was 
responsible for the War. 

In “The Genesis of the War’? Mr. Asquith very effectively “knocks the props” 
from under the platform of German innocence so laboriously erected by the two Chan- 
cellors, Prince von Bulow and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, and the Ex-Kaiser. He 
begins his narrative with a discussion of the Chancellorships of Caprivi (1890-1894) 
and Hohenlohe (1894-1900) through that of Prince Bulow which in 1900 marked the 
effective beginning of Weltpolitik. In 1904, during this regime, was begun the de- 
velopment of the Entente. 

With the appointment as Chancellor of von Bethmann-Hollweg in 1908, began 
the inter sive naval expansion of Germany which was its reply to the offer of Great 
Britain to reduce the competition in naval armaments. 

The author goes quite fully into this phase and follows with a brief discussion 
of the eifect on international relations of the Morocco question and the Panther in- 
cident. 

Pre-war preparation of Great Britain is discussed under the three headings of 
first, the Financial Aspect; second, the Committee of Defense, and third, the Dominions 
in Council. 

In tne discussion of the period immediately preceding the war, it is indicated that 
Germany had such a war in mind at all times, that she was seeking to gain time until 
quite ready, and that when the storm broke in July, 1914, the time was considered 
propitious. 

In addition to her satisfactory state of military and naval preparedness, Germany 
appears to have considered the political situation in the three Entente countries to 
be favorable for the long looked for clash. In Russia there was much industrial 
trouble and disorganization of public services. In France there was an era of min- 
isterial instability and reports of alleged deficiencies in the equipment of the Army. 
In Great Britain the Irish question had reached an acute stage. That Germany placed 
undue reliance on these conditions is a matter of history. 

Mr. Asquith’s narration of the diplomatic exchanges and other events following 
the tragedy at Serajevo (28th June, 1914) leads one to the conclusion that the nations 
of the Entente were constantly striving for a peaceable settlement of the matter, and 
that Germany was working against such a settlement. The narrative closes with an 
interesting character sketch of the Kaiser with an analysis of his war preparation 
charges and a discussion of his claims to scholarship. 

The value of this book is much enhanced by the author’s intimate knowledge, by 
virtue of his office, of British policy and international politics during the period of 
which he writes, together with his having access to confidential state papers, from 
which many facts are disclosed for the first time. It is one of the most important, if 
not the most important book on the War. 

Horses, Saddles and Bridles. By Mason GeNERAL WILLIAM HARDING CARTER. 
Fourth Edition. The Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. (Price, $2.75.) 

Much water has gone over the wheel since the first edition of “Horses, Saddles 
and Bridles” was prepared as a text book for the Infantry and Cavalry School. Its 
use was later extended to include examinations for promotion, and had much to do 
with the interest awakened in the subject of “hippology,” a word created by the army 
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to comprehend the details of knowledge concerning horses expected of all officers who 
in the course of their official duties would have charge of public animals. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the War Department to provide information on military matters 
in pamphlet form, and eliminate the necessity of officers purchasing private publica- 
tions, the advantage arising from having technical subjects treated from the stand- 
point of personal experience by one who has devoted a lifetime to the subject, and 
embraced in a single volume, is very great. 

That General Carter’s interest in the horse is still keen is evidenced by the pop- 
ularity of his latest book, “Horses of the World,” of which 900,000 were published 
by the National Geographic Society. 

The Fourth revised edition of “Horses, Saddles and Bridles” is now for sale and 
is commended to those who desire information in a somewhat different form from the 
official pamphlets. 


Armaments Year-Book of the League of Nations. 844 pp. Sole American 

Agents, World Peace Foundation, Boston. 1924, (Price $4.00, postage extra.) 

This is the first annual publication of a comprehensive character on this subject. 

It gives, in considerable detail, much statistical information concerning the land, sea 

and air armaments of thirty-two nations, together with their budget expenditures 

on National Defense. In addition, considerable space is devoted to organization and 

administrative details. For any one making a study of the subject, either world wide 
or with reference to any specific nation, the work should be of great value. 


Training Schedule for National Guard Rifle Companies; Training Schedule for 
National Guard Howitzer Companies; Training Schedule for National 
Guard Battalion and Brigade Headquarters Companies. By Captain Da- 
vip P. LIVINGSTON, Iowa National Guard. Quartermaster Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Price, $.50 each.) 

The volumes complete the series of which TRAINING SCHEDULE FOR NA- 
TIONAL GUARD MACHINE GUN COMPANIES was the first volume. 

The need of a complete National Guard training schedule and training guide in 
compact form has long been felt. The above set of four schedules, prepared by a 
National Guard company commander, with the assistance of other National Guard 
organization commanders and Regular Army Instructors at The Infantry School, were 
designed to meet this need. These TRAINING SCHEDULES are punched to fit the 
regulation size loose-leaf binder and may, therefore, if desired, be filed for convenient 
reference with War Department pamphlets. 














Foreign Military Journals 


The Cavalry Journal (British) January, 1925. 

In this number An Affair of Outposts, by Captain J. G. W. Clarke, M. C., 16th/5th 
Lancers, deals with operations carried out by the 16th Lancers on August 28 and 29, 
1914, during the retreat of the British Expeditionary Force after the battle of Le 
Cateau, with a view to preventing the crossing by the enemy of the Crozat Canal 
which connects the Somme and Oise Rivers. The necessity for changes in position 
from day to night outposts is brought out, together with the fact that a rear guard, 
boldly handled, does much to stop any incautious advance by an enemy. 

Curiously enough, almost four years later, on March 21 and 22, 1918, the 16th 
Lancers found themselves at the same spot and carrying out a similar mission, when 
the Fifth British Army was driven back over the same ground. 

Major E. G. Hume, 18th (K. E. 0.) Cavalry, in Notes on Modern French Cavalry, 
gives an interesting description of the organization, equipment and training of the 
French Cavalry. 

In The Action of Kassala on July 17, 1894, Major T. M. Carpendale, 3d Cavalry, 
I. A., describes a cavalry action between the Italian forces and the Dervishes. A re- 
markable feature of this action was the taking of the Italian Squadron in flank by 
a Dervish force in ambush at the moment that the Squadron started to charge the 
body on which the main attack was directed. It resulted in a melée, in which the 
crush was so great that sabers could not be effectively used although the Baggara 
horsemen made good use of their javelins and “jabbing spears.” The Italians were 
greatly outnumbered, and were finally compelled to withdraw. 


The Canadian Defence Quarterly January, 1925. 

In an article entitled The Regular Army and Tobacco, the unpopularity of the 
Regular Army in England is attributed to its use in the Seventeenth Century in en- 
forcing the laws prohibiting the growth of tobacco in England in competition with the 
Colonists in America. This is on a par with the suggestion of prohibition enthusiasts 
that the Regular Army in this Country be employed in the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

An article on Japan and Her Army by the author of The Military Side of Japanese 
Life, reviews the development of the Japanese Army from the samurai of feudal days 
to the ~resent modern military establishment. Some space is devoted to the economic 
and political differences between the United States and Japan and the probabilities 
of a fucure conflict between the two nations. 

Murlborough’s Strategy Preceding Blenheim deals with the campaign of 1704 
preceding the battle of Blenheim. 

Two Great Captains: Jenghiz Khan and Subutai, reprinted from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is an intensely interesting and instructive article dealing with the cam- 
paigns of the great Mongol leader and his principal lieutenant. 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India January, 1925. 

In The Course of Future Wars, by Major General Sir W. E. Ironsides, K. C. B., 
C. M. G., D. S. O., there is depicted the probable course of future wars between states 
separated by a land frontier. The author admits the possibilities of national destruc- 
tion by air forces, but believes that the probable effect upon morale has been over- 
estimated. A judicious combination of the action of land and air fore2s, with close 
co-operation between the two appears most likely. 
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Protection on the March, Mountain Warfare, by Colonel C. A. Milward, C. I. E., 
D. S. O., deals with various security methods while on the march which are necessi- 
tated by the special conditions of mountain warfare. Much of the discussion is based 
upon actual campaign experience in the mountain districts of India. 

In The Tactical Withdrawal by Night a description is given of the British evac- 
uation of the Gallipoli Peninsula in December, 1915, and January, 1916, which has 
been characterized by a German writer as a “hitherto unattained masterpiece.” In 
the face of predictions that such a withdrawal was unthinkable and could not be made 
without heavy losses, the British feat of accomplishing it with but a few men wounded 
is extraordinary. The main reason for the success of this operation appears to have 
been the complete deception of the Turks which was facilitated by their poor combat 
intelligence system. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (British) February, 1925. 

An Outline of the Rumanian Campaign, 1916-1918, which is continued in this 
number, covers the Austro-German attempt to break through into Rumania, including 
the first and second battles of Targujui, and the events in the Dobrudja from the 10th 
of October to the 10th of November, 1916, together with the German advance through 
Western Wallachia and the crossing of the Olt (November 21st-26th). 

Major C. T. Tomes, D. S. O., M. C., in his lecture on Old Military Customs Still 
Extant, goes back to the beginnings of such customs as the various forms of thé 
Salute, Sentry Duties, Funeral Exercises, Trooping of the Colours (Escort of the 
Colors), Officers’ Messes, Military Bands, and the nomenclature of military ranks. 
In speaking of the salute, the lecturer states, “An integral part of the modern salute 
is to turn the head and eyes toward the officer saluted. In medieval days no serf was 
allowed to raise his eyes or look in the direction of his lord. He was expected to slink 
to the side of the path and avert his face when that privileged being passed by. The 
soldier, the man-at-arms, was no serf, but a free man, and as such had every right 
to look his superior straight between the eyes.” This is commended to civilians and 
others who have construed the salute as a menial gesture. 

Colonel G. M. Orr, C. B. E., D. S. O., Indian Army (Retired), gives a discussion 
of Operations on Interior Lines in Bush Warfare, based upon the Campaign in Ger- 
man East Africa, June to October, 1917. The British plan of campaign against the 
German force under command of General Von Lettow consisted in one force’s moving 
south while another moved westward from the coast. This plan gave Von Lettow many 
opportunities to operate on interior lines. In five months he carried out seven distinct 
operations of this nature, in but one of which was he successful in changing the course 
of operations to his advantage. In commenting on this fact Von Lettow says, “The 
operation at Narungombe (where he was too late to effect anything) was a further 
proof of how difficult it is in the unknown African bush and in the face of uncertainty 
of communications, even if other circumstances are favorable, to carry through an 
operation in which several columns are taking part so as to secure the necessary unity 
of action on the battlefield... . My belief was strengthened that if I wanted to use 
different bodies of troops in one operation it was necessary to secure the closest con- 
centration first.” 


Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands) November, 1924. 

Cooperation Between Reconnaissance Forces in the Air and on the Ground. By 
H. Mathon. A short article based on the 1924 Combat Regulations. 

It is important fcr both airplanes and cavalry to be informed of each other’s 
movements and of any intelligence that either may pick up. 

Airplanes are to get a general view of the enemy’s movements; the cavalry 
reconnaissance detachments learn the details. Before starting out, the commanders of 
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cavalry reconnaissance detachments should be summoned to headquarters for a con- 
sultation with the commander of the air forces attached to the brigade or division. 

Communication should be maintained by wireless. One automobile and two motor- 
cycle wireless stations are assigned to the Light Brigade. Experience has shown that 
the cavalry detachment, not being confined to hard-surfaced roads, can easily leave 
the radio vehicles behind. The station then can be used for transmitting, orderlies 
being sent back to it by the commander of the reconnaissance detachment. What the 
cavalry reconnaissance detachment needs is a radio outfit that can be taken wherever 
the detachment goes and can be used for both sending and receiving. 

Flanking Light Machine Gun Positions. By Tielens. The use of flanking fire in 
defensive operations is discussed at some length in this article, which is illustrated 
by several drawings and photographs. 

The author considers fianking fire much superior to frontal fire, although it does 
not allow the machine gunner as wide a field of fire. 

The chief means of attacking machine gun positions are: artillery fire, shetl from 
infantry guns, hand and rifle grenades, flanking fire from machine guns, and envelop- 
ing. Artillery fire is of little effect. No country has yet found an infantry gun that 
is entirely satisfactory. Hand grenades have to be used at short range. If the at- 
tacker uses flanking fire from machine guns, it may interfere with the advance of parts 
of his own units. If the machine gun positions of the defender are selected so that 
they flank each other and cover all hollows, etc., that the enemy might try to use 
for infiltration, it will be hard for the attacker to envelop them. All machine gun posi- 
tions should also afford protection for the gunners from frontal fire. 

Organization in depth is another important factor. 


Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands) December, 1924. 

Radio in the Cavalry. By R. Wirix. A very interesting article about a field radio 
cutfit constructed by the writer; illustrated by two photographs. 

The whole outfit weighs 9 kilograms and easily be carried by two troopers or even 
by one if necessary. The radio apparatus itself is contained in a wooden box 30 x 35 
x 16.5 cm. Variable mica condensers and milliwatt double grid tubes are used, so 
that the A and B batteries can be made very light. 

Messages have been received from an airplane 100 kilometers away, under 
rather unfavorable conditions, 

The outfit can be set up or packed for transportation in about 2%4 minutes. No 
aerial is used, but the wires are stretched on the ground. 

Operation is extremely simple and the apparatus is built according to the plan 
followed by the majority of Dutch radio amateurs; consequently no long course of 
instruction is required. It can be used for wireless telephony as well as telegraphy. 

The box is so strongly constructed that the same tubes could be used throughout 
the maneuvers of the Light Brigade in September, 1924. 

The batteries will last for twenty-four hours and are of a type that can be pro- 
cured in any village, 

Small tools and an instruction book are carried in the box. 

The total cost was about 150 florins (sixty dollars). 

As this little receiving set has turned out so well, attempts are now being made 
to develop a sending outfit that can also be transported by cavalry. 


Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands) January, 1925. 

The Work of Reconnaissance. By Capt. H. W. C. E. Mathon. The failure of the 
French to have their cavalry conduct proper reconnaissance in 1914 cost them dear. 
Their postwar regulations aim to avoid this mistake. Both the French and the Ger- 
mans feel that, despite the great development of aviation, the cavalry can still do 
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good work. Proof of this was given in Poland in 1920, when the Polish air service, 
which was quite efficient, could not lift one corner of the veil that the 15,000 troopers 
of Budyenni held before the organizations of his army. 

The postwar cavalry regulations of the French and the German armies are pre- 
sumably based on experience gained during the World War by the compilers of the 
regulations. They differ fundamentally in one respect: the French reconnaissance 
detachments are to be given pretty definite instructions and are to follow the route 
mapped out for them; the German detachments are given much more liberty. 

For the small Dutch army, no extensive cavalry movements can be contemplated; 
the French idea is more likely to be followed than the German one. Patrols should 
not be sent out very far ahead of the main cavalry detachment and the commander of 
the detachment should be careful not to weaken it too much by dividing his forces. 

The Cyclist Patrol of the Squadron. By Captain J. de Waal. Each squadron of 
cavalry has a cyclist detachment consisting of one sergeant, two corporals and twelve 
privates. 

In the opinion of the writer, this detachment should be used as a whole, instead 
of weakening it by allowing several members to be detailed as orderlies, etc. 

When the squadron is marching as an independent unit, the cyclist patrol can 
be sent ahead as a billeting detachment; if contact with the enemy is likely, the patrol 
forms the point of the advance guard. When the cavalrymen dismount to fight on 
foot, the cyclists can act as horseholders; in case of combat on horseback, the patrol 
acts as a covering party. If the squadron is marching in column with other organiza- 
tions, the cyclist patrol forms an excellent means of liaison between different parts of 
the column. In case an airplane appears, the cyclists can dismount and open fire more 
quickly than men on horseback. 

The Regimental Liaison Detachment and that of the Light Brigade. By 1st Lieut. 
G. F. Imminck. In the future, the liaison detachment of the regiment is to consist 
of: the telephone section, the radio section, the optical section and the orderly section, 
all under the command of the liaison officer. In the Light Brigade, the liaison de- 
tachment is made up as follows: detachment headquarters (1 supply truck, 1 baggage 
truck, 1 ration truck with rolling kitchen); 1 radio section (1 motor truck earrying 
a high-power radio outfit, 2 motorcycles with sidecars, carrying a low-power radio 
outfit) ; 1 optical section (2 lamps for signalling to great distances, and 1 sergeant, 
1 corporal and 6 signalmen on bicycles) ; 1 telephone section (2 passenger automobiles, 
2 cable trucks, 1 telephone switchboard, 6 telephone instruments, 16 km. of heavy 
field cable). 

As most of the members of the above mentioned sections will be taken from cav- 
alry organizations, more attention will have to be paid to training in telephony, lamp 
signalling, ete., than heretofore. 

The writer considers a small flag much better than a lamp for signalling in 
daytime. For night use, he recommends the German “Perlux” lamp. He considers 
German telephone and radio equipment the best to be had. 


Reviews by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 
Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish) November, 1924. 

In this number appears an article by Captain Ramon Climent, Spanish Artillery, 
entitled Evolution of the Cavalry. The writer opens his theme with a strong arraign- 
ment of those who would do away with the Cavalry Arm or delegate to it secondary 
or unimportant roles. Admitted that the fire power of modern weapons prohibit the 
massed, boot-to-boot cavalry charges of the past, is no reason that Cavalry as an Arm 
should disappear or leave its complete réle to Aviation or any other Arm. On the 
contrary, he says, evolution which is a natural law, is applicable in every sense to the 
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employment of Cavalry and here the author agrees thoroughly that there must be a 
change. 

In the first piace the Cavalryman must cease considering the horse as an arm, 
instead of a means toward a definite end. Mobility with increased fire power must be 
given the most serious consideration and to this end, he would do away with the lance. 
{There are eight Lancer regiments today in the Spanish Cavalry.] Not so the saber, 
for although its use may be very limited, the ease with which it can be carried and 
its lightness together with its possible use, design that it should be used by the Cav- 
alry when opportune. Mobility is again and again emphasized, and in few but posi- 
tive words the writer strives to impress upon the reader that one of the most im- 
portant factors here toward attaining mobility is to lighten the load on the Cavalry 
mount, rations and ammunition being reduced to the minimum consistent with the 
mission planned. 

At another point the Captain vehemently disclaims advocacy of the Mounted In- 
fantryman, for evidently he fears that his statement “the principle being accepted 
that the horse is a means of transportation,” will be so construed. On the contrary 
Cavalry is and will be always the Arm of opportunity and surprise and for this reason 
its essential characteristics, mobility and fire power, must not be interfered with by 
such a hybrid product as mounted Infantry. 

Many passages would appear to be identical with our own conceptions of the 
employment of Cavalry, such as Cavalry and Aviation in the different phases of oper- 
ations before combat, Aviation forces with Cavalry in distant reconnaissance in force, 
and many others. The various illustrations offered are based upon Cavalry both in 
the offensive and defensive. It is interesting to note that the writer believes that 
Cavalry should be endowed with heavy fire-power, both machine guns and machine 
rifles, as well as hand-grenades. For the Cavalry division he advocates light and fast 
armored cars with 37 mm. guns and machine guns, as well as a unit of cyclist In- 
fantry. The uses or employment of machine guns in side-cars and armored cars that 
are recommended, coincide identically with those suggested at the Cavalry School. 

As of interest, it is recommended that the light type of armored car, similar to 
one employed by the French be adopted, three or four cars to a group, two or three 
groups forming a combat section. A command car (armored) and a motorcycle to be 
added for liaison purposes. 

All personnel for the Cavalry armored car sections should come from the Arm, 
should be trained at the various Cavalry training centers (Cavalry Schcol of Fire 
and Cavalry Demonstration Unit) and then at the Specialists’ Training Center. To be 
successful armored car soldiers, the men must come from the Cavalry, where the 
Cavalry spirit and all it implies, is engendered and fostered. 

Sheridan’s Raid, 27th February-25th March, 1865, is continued, the article ap- 
parently having created a great deal of interest. After discussing each phase of the 
operaticns, conclusions are drawn, based upon the principles illustrated. 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish) December, 1924. 

Captain Ramen Climent, Royal Spanish Field Artillery, continues his article, 
The Evolution of the Cavalry, from the November number. 

Certain deductions are made as to the best ways of employing armored car sec- 
tions with Cavalry units, these being, for reconnaissance on the march, with the 
advance guard, so as to make rapid trips ahead of the column, and reconnoitering 
cross-roads and villages, always with a reserve car or element held out. For combat 
reconnaissance, such cars should be able to break the resistance of lines holding up 
the advance, employing short and rapid bursts of fire at close range. For strategic 
pursuit where parallel roads exist armored cars with Cavalry should more than prove 
their value, due to their mobility, fire power and protected parts. 
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Additional missions such as transmitting messages under fire and bringing up 
ammunition for troops in combat are suggested. For independent Cavalry, from large 
units to the squadron, armored cars would prove of the greatest value. 

Having Cavalry endowed with additional fire power by incorporating elements 
such as horse artillery, light truck artillery, automobile machine guns, cyclist infantry 
and light armored cars, the true employment of Cavalry will be found in acting on the 
flanks or toward the enemy rear by large enveloping movements; raids along the 
lines of communication, feints, mobile reserve, the break through, pursuit and ex- 
ploitation, screening and reconnaissance in force. 

The writer finds still another employment for the Cavalry, particularly the Di- 
visional Cavalry, armed and equipped as the Independent Cavalry with automatic 
material, grenades and carbine, which would appear to be to hold such Cavalry close 
to the enemy front, yet protected from Artillery fire and ready to take advantage of 
a propitious moment—rupture, sudden withdrawal or over-extension of the line. 


—(Continued.) 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish) January, 1925. 

In this issue, Captain Ramon Climent, Spanish F. A., concludes his remarks on 
the Evolution of Cavalry. After a brief statement of the former conception of the 
role of Cavalry in retreat, he presents his idea of how Cavalry, with its Artillery and 
Machine Guns should be employed in the case. Normal action wili be by short but 
violent fire fights with rear guard elements, while the maneuvering mass strikes at 
the flank or flanks, rapidly and in succession. Perhaps here the opportunity will 
occur for the mounted charge, but it will be most successful if undertaken by small 
units. The disorder, confusion and moral depression of the mounted charge are not 
underrated; however, the menace of machine guns and machine rifles is to be remem- 
bered. Such attack should be made in line of forages and with good intervals. 

In the retreat, the rdle of Cavalry is still brilliant. Uppermost should be the 
thought of gaining time, by means of mobility, such as rapidly breaking off an action 
in order to hold a succeeding delaying position, and by actions embracing short and 
sudden bursts of fire to force enemy deployment. The use of the light armored cars 
and auto machine guns is here described and the necessity for the closest liaison 
by the Cavalry columns with such units. This also involves the Aviation forces with 
the Cavalry. 

The first part of the article by Captain Francisco Ramos, Cavalry (Mehal-la of 
Larache, Africa) appears in this number. This brilliant Cavalry officer was killed 
at Megaret in September, 1924. 

Spanish and French Cavalry in Morocco. 

The organization of the Cavalry forces of both countries in the Mcroccan zone 

is as follows: : 


SPAIN 
Two Peninsular regiments, 14th and 28th Chassuers, of six squadrons, and the 
29th Chasseurs of seven; four demi-regiments, Moorish Horse, of four squadrons each; 
the Mehal-la, a squadron of three mfas (100 horse each) and various irregular units 
of Native Constabulary, Guides and tribesmen (in groups called Harkas). 


FRANCE 
Six regiments of chasseurs d’Afrique of five squadrons each; four regiments of 
Algerian Spahis, and the organized “Gums,” smaller native units, number and com- 
position varying. 
In comparing units, the personnel of the Spanish Chasseur regiments does not 
differ from regular Peninsular units, whereas the Chasseurs d’Afrique are rea! 
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Colonial troops. These have their permanent stations in Algeria, but may serve in 
any part of the French dominions or protectorates. 

In regard to the native forces of Cavalry, both French and Spanish contingents 
are similar in character and composition. They differ in two characteristics, in sys- 
tem of recruiting, and in organization. In the Spanish units, Cavalry and Infantry 
are together in one group, while the French keep their Cavalry units separate from 
the Infantry. 

The remaining forces of both nations have little in common. The native police, 
Spanish is excellent, practically equal to the native soldiery. The Gums (French) 
which have contributed so well to the pacification of the French protectorate, are 
raised by levies from one or more tribes, and are commanded by their own tribal 
chiefs. Note, too, that the French always employ the Gums thus raised against rebel 
tribes who are widely separated from the former, or employ such Gums against the 
latter’s tribal enemies. In service, they form a light curtain of horsemen who pre- 
cede the other troops (action at Setat, 1908); again, they may fight both mounted 
and dismounted, forming a part of the regular native Cavalry, Chasseurs or Spahis 
(action at Ksiva, 1913). 

The Spaniards have already formed a group of Gums in the Melilla zone, but 
it is too early yet to appraise their value. 

The Harkas (irregular groups of friendly tribesmen, not o1zanized) leave much 
to be desired. In fact, the past has frequently proved their undesirability except 
for a small moral effect. Those composed exclusively of Cavalry have a real latent 
value. 

The mountain country of the Riff, Yebala and Beni-Snassen (Spanish protectorate) 
have never furnished even smal] contingents of enemy horsemen, whereas in the French 
zone, the French have had to deal almost exclusively with the horsemen of the plains 
country. 

The tactics employed by the Moorish horsemen have ever been the same. Here he 
quotes Fleefer, “Essentially it consists in approaching to some seven hundred yards 
from the enemy, a sudden deployment in thin lines at full gallop and an abrupt halt 
at the limit of short range, when the Moors fire their pieces, mounted, turn to the 
rear and fall back in small groups still at the gallop, and return and repeat. Cer- 
tainly not dangerous for steady troops, and if our Cavalry advances with sabre at 
the charge the Moorish lines disappear like mist.” 

However, in the rugged mountain region even the French have had their diffi- 
culties and in proof, surprise attacks by the Moorish horse against convoys for ex- 
ample, it took the genius of General Lyautey to end the resistance of the powerful 
Beni-Snassen tribesmen. 

Recently, too, when General Poemyrau occupied Uazzan, the French forces had 
to lament considerable casualties, and at that the columns included all arms, including 
light armored cars. Again, and with the same column, endowed with equally great 
fire power and mobility, the French had eighteen killed and one hundred and seventy- 
four wounded. This was at Beni-Mestaran, when two thousand tribesmen attacked 
the convoy, with a fifteen per cent loss to the French. 

Where the Spanish forces operated over the plain country of Garet, Guerrau and 
Metassa, against the tribesmen who at times numbered eight thousand, four and five 
to one, the losses on the part of the Spaniards were were very slight, analogous to 
those of corresponding French operations. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the writer that operations in the rugged, moun- 
tainous country of the Riff and Yebala have been difficult and that losses have been 
and will be large. Certainly the experience of the Spaniards in Northern Morocco 
since 1909 proves his belief. 

(To be continued) 
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Revista Militar (Argentina) November, 1924. 


First Lieutenant Leopoldo Ornstein, Argentine Cavalry, presents an article in 
this number titled Field Fortification for the Cavalry Service. A detailed study is 
made of the movements of the Cavalry Corps of von Richthofen and von Marwitz, to- 
gether with those of the British Cavalry divisions in the opening phases of the World 
War, coupled with a brief discussion of Mobile Defense, Delaying Action, Defensive 
Screen and Protection by the Cavalry during retreats. 

The Lieutenant’s deductions, based upon the opinions he has formed, are, in so 
far as they apply to the Cavalry Arm of the Argentine Army: 

That the defensive missions of the Cavalry are more readily carried out by em- 
ploying certain forms of hasty field fortification; 

That the Cavalry should be in position to equally develop a mobile defense or a 
tenacious form of defense; 

That the great extension of probable Argentine theatres of operation, and their 
physical characteristics, demands that the Cavalry develop both forms of defense 
(as above), to a degree greater than developed in Europe; 

That Cavalry personnel be well-instructed in hasty construction defense, bridge 
demolition and road obstruction; 

That Cavalry officers thoroughly understand the best methods of field fortification ; 

And that Cavalry units be equipped with certain kinds of field fortification ma- 
teriel, 

And as a caution, he adds that the above must in no way be understood as to 
imply any checking of the essentially characteristics of Cavalry, the offensive spirit. 

From the military information chapter is taken the following, relating to the 
newly organized unit of Mounted Infantry (Brazilian Army): 


The new Mounted Infantry battalion of the Infantry Brigade (Rio Grande del 
Sul) is composed of three companies (rifle), one machine gun company, and a reserve 
squad of ten men. The company has 122 effectives, the machine gun company, 86 men. 
Total, in the battalion, 463 officers and men. 











Polo 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MID-WINTER POLO TOURNAMENT 


San Antonio, Texas 
BY 
Captain EDWARD M. FICKETT, Cavalry 


For many years San Antonio has been a great polo center, and for many more 
years a center of military activities in the Southwestern States. The border troubles 
of 1911 to 1920 brought of great many troops into this region, and inasmuch as San 
Antonio—Fort Sam Houston,—was also Department Headquarters, it seemed only 
natural that it should become the army polo center of this section of the country. At 
the same time under the able guidance of “Bill’? Meadows, “Jack”? Lapham, Mr. Drury, 
and others, civilian polo was developing. After the war, efforts were made from time 
to time to get polo teams from all over the Corps Area to come here for the annual 
tournaments with greater or less success until 1923 when the First Mid-Winter Pola 
Tournament was held. This was such a great success that no one gave thought to 
anything but that it would be an annual meeting. 

The 1923 tournament was such a success that when the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Antonio was approached on the subject of assisting again in the staging of the 
second tournameni, they raised a fund of $3,200.00 to be used in bringing the teams 
here. Other public-spirited firms and individuals subscribed largely, making it pos- 
sible to bring a large and representative group of teams to the tournament. 

The. fact that the weather here is ideal for all ’round the year polo, and that when 
the teams in the north are limited to riding hall work and indoor polo, outdoor polo and 
fast polo at that, is possible in San Antonio is coming to be more and more generally 
accepted throughout the United States. Teams from Detroit, Chicago, and Des Moines, 
and other northern points have found that weather conditions, fields, competition, and 
accommodations are such as to make attendance at such a tournament exceptionally 
attractive and pleasant. In addition it affords them an opportunity to get in condition 
for the spring, summer, and fall tournaments in the north and east without having 
to rush the conditioning of their ponies. 

Three tournaments were made possible this year. The low handicap tournament 
for the Texas Cups is a regular part of the Mid-Winter Tournament. The South 
Western Circuit Tournament was moved up from its usual time in the early spring 
so that i: could be held as a part of the larger meeting. The fact that the United 
States Polo Association announced an elimination tournament to be held in each 
Circuit to select a team to represent the Circuit in the Inter Circuit Tournament to 
be held in the northeast some time this summer provided the opportunity for the third 
tournament, 

Due to the fact that play for the Texas Cups was limited to teams of not more 
than six goals handicap, many of the competing teams brought both low and high 
goal teams, that is, enough low handicap men so that a team could be entered in the 
low goal events and at the same time, by the substitution of other men place a strong 
team in the field for the Southwestern Circuit and Elimination events. 

The results of games for the TEXAS CUPS were as follows: 

First Round—Detroit 14-15th Field Artillery 8; Camp Marfa 10-Kelly Field 5; Fort 

Sill 10-2d Division, Infantry, 8; Austin 8-Fort Clark 6. ae 
Second Round—Fort Bliss 20-Detroit 4; Camp Marfa 8-Fort Sill 6; San Antonio 10- 

Fort Brown 9; Hdqrs., 8th Corps Area 10-Austin 8. 

Semi-Finals—Fort Bliss 13-Camp Marfa 7; San Antonio 16-Hdars., 8th Corps Area, 7. 
Finals—Fort Bliss 17-San Antonio 4. 
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Play throughout the tournament was hard and fast, especially in the later brack- 
ets. The semi-final game between Fort Bliss and Marfa was one of the best of the 
Texas Cup event. The final score is no index of the actual closeness of the game. 
Both teams rode hard and hit well, but the excellent team play of the Fort Bliss Cav- 
alrymen gave them the edge. The game between the 8th Corps Area Headquarters and 
San Antonio was hard fought, but the Corps Area was outmounted, and outplayed. 
The final game of the tournament between Fort Bliss and San Antonio was an easy 
victory for Fort Bliss. Captain Wood and Captain Huthsteiner at the ends of the 
team were a combination that San Antonio could not beat. Line-ups follow: 


Fort Bliss Camp Marfa San Antonio 8th C. A. Hdatrs. 
No. 1—Capt. Wood Capt. Herman Mr. J. Chittim Capt. T. W. Hastey 
No. 2—Lt. Col. Holliday Capt. Morris Mr. C. Armstrong Lt. Col. E. Swift 
No. 3—Lt. D. Burgess Capt. Truscott Lt. B. M. Fitch Maj. A. H. Jones 
No. 4—Capt. Huthsteiner Capt. Thompson Mr. W. D. Meadows Lt. Col. Tompkins 


The results of games of THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT CUPS were as 
follows: 

First Round—Fort Clark 15-Detroit 10; San Antonio 20-15th Fieid Artillery 12; Fort 
Bliss 13-Hdqrs., 8th Corps Area, 7; Fort Sam Houston 16-Kelly Field 12; Austin 
13-2d Division, Infantry, 7. 

Second Round—Fort Clark 15-Fort Sill 9; Camp Marfa 13-San Antonio 5; Fort Sam 
Houston 9-Fort Bliss 8; Austin 15-Fort Brown 8. 

Semi-Finals—Camp Marfa 13-Fort Brown 6. 

Finals—-Camp Marfa 15-Fort Sam Houston 12. 

In the semi-final game between Fort Clark and Marfa, Fort Clark put up an ex- 
cellent fight but lacked the team-work and organization of the Marfa team, and despite 
the fact that they put up a game fight against heavy odds were defeated. The final 
game was a complete upset to all the “dope.” It was felt that the Fort Sam Houston 
“Yellow Jackets” were easy favorites, although a good game was expected. When 
Marfa came out, and by hard riding and driving, and team play such as has seldom 
been seen here, defeated Fort Sam Houston by a score of 15 to 12, just the difference 
in the handicaps, it was a complete surprise. It was a beautifully fought, hard, fast 
game. The defensive work of both backs was excellent, and the rest of both teams 
were equally good. The smooth, machine-like functioning of the Marfa team was 
simply too much for the Fort Sam Houston men. 

Line-ups follow: 


Camp Marfa Fort Clark Fort Sam Houston 
No. i—Lieut. Forsyth Capt. Berg Major King 
No. 2—Capt. Morris Capt. Tully Lieut. Jones 
No. 3—Capt. Truscott Capt. Barnhart Lieut. Smith 
Back—Lieut. Feagin Capt. Daniels Capt. Hettinger 

The results of games for THE SOUTHWESTERN ELIMINATION CUPS were 
as follows: 


First Round—Fort Clark 11—Detroit 5; Fort Sill 18-Hdqrs., 8th Corps Area, 5. 
Second Round—Camp Marfa 13-San Antonio 5; Fort Bliss 24-2d Division, Infantry, 4; 

Fort Clark 10-Kelly Field 3; Fort Sam Housten 19-Fort Sill 7. 
Semi-Finals—Fort Bliss 9-Camp Marfa 4; Fort Sam Houston 15-Fort Clark 10. 
Finals—Fort Bliss 11-Fort Sam Houston 7. 

The three strong teams in this tournament were Fort Bliss, Fort Sam Houston, 
and Camp Marfa, although Fort Clark was showing greater and greater strength 
each day they played. Opinion was fairly evenly divided as to the final outcome of 
the event, with each team holding its strong supporters. The preliminary games 
were a little one-sided, but showed quickly that there would probably be not more 
than four contenders for the final cups. As the tournament neared its end, and other 
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teams were eliminated from competition, the matter of rest between games for the 
teams still remaining in became a vital one, so that Marfa was of necessity required 
to play Sunday, March 8th, and again on Tuesday, March 10, it became a question of 
which game they could best afford to loose. An even worse condition faced Fort Sam 
Houston. Playing Sunday against the tough Marfa team, they then met Fort Clark 
on Tuesday, and on Thursday Fort Bliss for the final events. At the same time Fort 
Bliss had two hard tournament games in two days, and Fort Clark the same. ‘The 
result was that all the horses were a little tired. 

The Fort Bliss-Marfa game played Tuesday, March 10, was a hard-fought battle 
from the first whistle to the last bell. Horsemanship, hitting, and team work marked 
the play of both teams. The excellent work of Captain Wood at Number One for Fort 
Bliss, and of Major Chamberlin, who replaced Lt. Col. Holliday, was a great help in 
piling up the score, although the size of the score gives no idea of the fierceness of the 
game. 
Fort Clark gave Fort Sam Houston a real thrill in the second game played the 
same day at Harbord Field when they held the “Yellow Jackets” to the small end of 
the score with the aid of a six-goal handicap until the fifth period, when Fort Sam 
Houston got going and finally defeated Fort Clark 15 to 10. Captain Daniels, of Fort 
Clark, was invaluable to his team. 

The bitterest and hardest-fought battle seen here in many a day was the final 
game between Fort Bliss and Fort Sam Houston. Both teams were anxious to win 
due to the fact that the winners were to be selected to represent this Circuit in the 
Inter-Circuit Tournament to be held in Philadelphia this summer. The game was 
fast from the very beginning, Bliss, however, did not get into its stride until the fourth 
period when they stepped out and started scoring. In the meantime the “Yellow Jack- 
ets” had made up the handicap of three goals which they had to give away and were 
going strong. About that time, however, Major King got a fall in a bit of slippery 
going near one end of the field and was a little shaken up. Then the Fort Sam Hous- 
ton horses began to show the strain of three hard games in six days, and the Cav- 
alrymen got their steam roller oiled up and working. From that time on the game 
was the personal property of the crew from Fort Bliss. The “Yellow Jackets” staged 
a momentary rally in the sixth Chukker, but were unable to catch up. It is hard to 
say that any one man stood out or was responsible for the winning or the losing of 
the game. Both teams were functioning as teams exceptionally well. The forwards 
naturally made most of the goals, but the defensive work of both sets of backs was 
probably the best that has been seen in this vicinity for a long time. The most thrilling 
incident of the game was when Captain Wood, of Fort Bliss, was hit square in the 
face by a long backhander that came back so fast that it had hairs on it. No one 
saw that he was hit, though he called for time. The whole play, including the 
umpires, passed him by, with Wood just barely able to hang on to his horse. After 
a number of seconds he managed to get himself together and rejoin the play. Shortly 
thereafter he pushed through another goal. 

In addition to the Polo Tournament, there was held as a part of it, and in con- 
nection with it, an excellent Horse Show and Gymkhana at the Remount Station. 
Major A. H. Jones, in addition to his other duties, found time to put on one of the 
best shows seen around here in many years. Competition was keen and the show 
was attended by an extraordinarily large crowd of both army people from Fort Sam 
Houston and the visiting polo teams, and also by a large crowd of people from San 
Antonio and vicinity. 

Altogether the Second Annual Mid-Winter Polo Tournament is and was a very 
satisfactory event, both from the standpoint of teams entered, the class of polo, and the 
financial results. 





























Eighth Cavalry Team, Senior Champions, 1st Cavalry Division 
Lieutenant Collier, Lieutenant Bosserman, Major Chamberlin, Captain Huthsteiner. 


POLO IN ALABAMA NATIONAL GUARD 

The Birmingham Sabers (Headquarters Troop, 23d Cavalry Division, Alabama 
National Guard) have moved into their new quarters. They are now at Roberts Field, 
home of the 106th Observation Squadron, Alabama National Guard. This new ar- 
rangement affords an ample field for polo and about 250 acres of good riding country. 

During the greater part of the year polo practice is held twice a week, and Sun- 
day afternoon a practice game is played on the new regulation size field. 

The officers of the 106th and the members of The Birmingham Sabers, together 
with other enthusiasts, have formed a Polo Association. The greatest handicap to 
be overcome is horses. At present there are 32 issued by the government for train- 
ing purposes, and practically all of these are used, together with some three or four 
private mounts. 

Last Summer at Camp McClellan the Birmingham Sabers team was selected to 
play the Governors Horse Guards from Atlanta on Governors Day. These two teams 
had, by a process of elimination, been selected to meet in this final match. The Gov- 
ernors Horse Guards from Atlanta won by a close score. 

Plans are being made to have similar matches this year at the annual encamp- 
ment which will be held at the home of the 6th Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe. The 
officers of the 6th Cavalry have made practically all the mounted officers of the Na- 
tional Guard in the Southern States polo enthusiasts in the past three years. This 
regiment helped to instruct and hold matches at the annual encampments and, at 
times, participated in matches with the Guardsmen. 

Thanksgiving and the Saturday following of this year, The Birmingham Sabers 
had the Anniston Polo Association in Birmingham for two games. These games were 
close and enjoyed by the crowds that witnessed them. First Lieutenant Charles M. 
Hurt, Cavalry (DOL), Instructor, Cavalry, is the polo instructor and manager of the 
Birmingham Association. 
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1st Machine Gun Squadron Team, Junior Champions, 1st Cavalry Division 
Lieutenant Chittim, Lieutenant Carleton, Captain Berg and Captain Baylies. 


INDOOR POLO IN BOSTON 


The first season of the Boston Indoor Polo League proved a greater success than 
had been anticipated even by the most confirmed optimists. Six teams, three service 
and three civilian, fought hotly for the title and gave some excellent exhibitions of 
fine riding and stickwork. 

A year ago several polo teams were formed around Boston and played a number 
of games, but it was not until the autumn of 1924 that the league was definiteiy 
formed, being composed of the 110th Cavalry, and the 101st Field Artillery, both 
of the Massachusetts National Guard, the Instructors of the Harvard R. O. T. C., the 
Harvard University Polo Team, and the Essex and Norfolk Club teams. These last 
two were made up of members of the Myopia and Dedham outdoor teams. Not only 
was the interest strong among the players and other members of th2 organizations con- 
cerned, but there was also much interest shown by the public in general, giving promise 
that in future years indoor polo will hold a strong place among the winter sports sup- 
ported by public interest. 

Honors this year were carried off by the 110th Cavalry trio, with four games 
won and only one lost. A very marked improvement was noticeable on the part of 
the Cavalry over last year both in team work and in stick work. In addition, several 
games were played by the 110th Cavalry with teams not in the league, notably with 
the Rhode Island Cavalry. 
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The National Guard 


SERVICE MEDALS FOR TEXAS CAVALRY 

In view of the special circumstances connected with the organization and 
service of the two brigades of Texas Cavalry organized under authority of the 
War Department dated December 8, 1917, and also on account of their not 
being entitled to Victory medals under the law, Congress has recently autho- 
rized the issuance of Service medals to the officers and enlisted men of these 
two brigades. 

After the 36th Division was called into service in 1917 the State of Texas 
Was authorized to organize two National Guard Cavalry Brigades of three regi- 
ments each with a total of approximately 350 officers and 7,900 enlisted men. 
This was for the purpose of relieving the Regular Army regiments doing Mex- 
ican Border duty, in order that these regiments might be available for over 
seas duty. 

On September 18, 1917, arrangements were made for the officers of these 
brigades to attended a training camp of four months duration. Non-commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted specialists were also to attend non-commissioned 
officers’ and specialists’ schools. The attendance of both officers and enlisted 
men was voluntary, 

It was decided that the two brigades would be drafted into Federal service 
on January 2, 1919. The signing of the Armistice stopped the draft of these 
regiments, but officers and enlisted men voluntarily agreed to continue their 
courses until completion, December 8. During the time the officers and en- 
listed men were at these schools the remainder of the regiments were being 
drilled almost every day at the home rendezvous. 


NEW PRESIDENT, ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION 

At a special meeting of the Adjutants General Association held in Wash- 
ington on March 10, 1925, Brigadier General Frank D. Beary, Pennsylvania, 
then Vice President, was elected President, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Brigadier General Harry B. Smith, Indiana. Brigadier General 
Hartley A. Moon, Alabama, was elected to fill the unexpired office of Vice 
President. 

104th CAVALRY—Pennsylvania National Guard 
Colonel E. J. Stackpole, Jr., Commanding 


Officers of the regiment are watching with sympathetic interest the development 
of plans for an encampment of the 21st Cavalry Division, of which the 104th Cavalry 
is a unit, being worked out by officers of the Militia Bureau and staff officers of the 
27th, 28th and 29th National Guard divisions, to which units of the cavalry division 
are attached for training and discipline. This encampment will bring together for 
the first time in their history the units of the 21st Cavalry Division, and it is the 
estimate of the officers of all regiments concerned that such an encampment would 
be invaluable. A question of costs, it is said, is the only obstacle to such a pian. 
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The proposed camp would see the 51st Cavalry Brigade, composed of the 51st 
Machine Gun Squadron and the 101st Cavalry, both of New York state; the 102nd 
Cavalry, of New Jersey; the 52nd Cavalry Brigade, including the 52nd Machine Gun 
Squadron, the 103rd and 104th Cavalry regiments, and Company “A,” 125th Mounted 
Engineers, all of Pennsylvania, together. It is understood that Sea Girt, the New 
Jersey National Guard camp, has been suggested for the site of the cavalry maneuvers. 

Plans for a large military ball, to be held during February in Harrisburg, Pa., 
regimental headquarters of the 104th Cavalry, are being made and Regular Army, 
National Guard and Reserve Corps officers from all parts of the State will be invited. 
The 104th Cavalry band will alternate with an orchestra for the dancing, and the 
regimental standard, troop guidens, sabres, and the lances of the Governor’s Troop 
at Harrisburg, will be a part of the decorative scheme. 

The 104th’s band, which last year was heard in a dozen states when it broadcast 
from station WBAK, the Pennsylvania State Police station at Harrisburg, is prepar- 
ing another program to be sent out from the same station. 

Motion pictures will have a large part in the training of the regiment’s recruits, 
following the purchase of a machine and projector. Pictures will be taken of the ele- 
mentary drills, proper methods of saddling and bitting, mounting and jumping, as well 
as the use of arms, mounted and dismounted. These will be shown at troop drills. 
In addition, pictorial records of the summer camps of the regiment will be made. 


FIRST SQUADRON, 105th CAVALRY—National Guard, Wisconsin 
ANNUAL OUTDOOR SHOW 

The dismounted season of the 1st Squadron, 105th Cavalry, was brought to a 
successful climax on Saturday, March 7th, at the Shorewood Armory. In accordance 
with the custom, the Officers Club arranged a party and dance for the squadron, follow- 
ing exhibition work. One of the largest crowds ever handled at the Armory was in 
attendance. 

The event of the evening was the crack platoon competition, dismounted, between 
selected platoons of the three troops. These outfits have been rehearsing on Sundays 
for several months, and each produced twenty minutes of exhibition drill involving 
everything in the regulations. Leather boots were worn throughout, and an excel- 
lent appearance was presented. 

The platoons representing Troop C, led by 2nd Lt. E. P. Beyer, won the decision 
and with a year’s custody of the Instructors Trophy. Lt. Col. R. M. Barton, Cavalry; 
Captain Wm. T. Haldeman, Cavalry, and Lieutenant A. H. Norton, Cavalry, all of 
the Regular Army, acted as judges. 

Between events in the competition, fencing and broadsword exhibitions were pre- 
sented by selected officers. 

After the exhibition trophies were given to the various winners of the recent 
Guard-Collegiate Shoot, St. John’s Military Academy being on hand to receive the 
principal awards. 

The results of the final examination and grading for the winter of the non- 
commissioned officers’ school students were announced. Diplomas were issued, the 
five leaders being given special certificates of proficiency, to be filed with their records 
and considered during the next examinations for commissions. They were as follows: 

Sergeant Roland E. Zache, Troop B, 97% 

Sergeant F. G. Patterson, 1st Sq. Det., 96% 

Sergeant P. H. Jacobs, Troop C, 96% 

Sergeant W. Bubboltz, Troop “C,” 95% 

Corporal Frank Rupnik, Troop A, 94% 
In addition Sergeant Zache won the “Non-com’s plaque” for his winter’s work. 
General. Charles King, U. S. A. (Ret.), made the presentations. 
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SECOND SQUADRON, 106th CAVALRY 

Officers of the 2d Squadron, One Hundred Sixth Cavalry, met at the Hotel Orlando, 
Decatur, Illinois, and inaugurated a series of quarterly banquets to be held by execu- 
tives to discuss cavalry problems peculiar to the National Guard. 

Following dinner the mounted service was discussed from different angles by the 
squadron commander, Major Kenneth Buchanan, and by Captain J. K. Colwell, D. O. 
L., cavalry instructor on duty with the unit. 

Major Buchanan stressed the need of regular physical exercise within the com- 
mand and basketball games between the troops were arranged. A squadron gymkhana 
at the coloseum of the Illinois State Fairgrounds will be another feature in the near 
future. All officers who had not already become members of the Cavairy Association 
were ordered to do so. 

Following Major Buchanan’s talk, Captain Colwell urged troop commanders to use 
the “Lentz” system of dismounted drill and explained its manifest advantages over 
other methods. 

Letters from the Adjutant General of the State, and General Foreman were dis- 
cussed in which the squadron was highly commended for its appearance and discipline 
during the inaugural ceremonies in January, when the mounted unit was selected 
over the entire 33d Division for the guard of honor. 

During summer camp in 1924 the 2d Squadron One Hundred Sixth Cavalry won 
a number of trophies from the division for appearance, efficiency and the riding qual- 
ities of its troopers. 


117th CAVALRY—Colorado National Guard, at the Western National Horse Show, 
Denver, Colorado—January 19-24, 1925 


Squadron Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment and Troop “B,” 117th 
Cavalry (Colorado), successfully participated in the Western National Horse Show at 
Denver, Colorado, winning two first prizes, one second, one third, and four fourth, 
against strong competition from the entries of the 13th U. S. Cavalry, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., Dr. Walter Venn of Chicago, Bruce Robinson of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Country Club Heights Stable of Denver, Colorado, A. C. K. Palmer and E. A. Phinney 
of Golden, Colorado, and C. F. Cusack of Denver, Colorado. 

On January 19th in the Heavy and Middle Weight Hunter Class with 15 entries, 
4th place was won by Sergeant R. E. Noe on Tony, No. 17, of Troop “B.” 

On January 22d in the Triple Bar Jump class with 23 entries brought out the 
keenest competition of the show, the 13th Cavalry having five entries and Troop “B” 
six. Sergeant R. E. Noe rode Tony, No. 17, to win and Colonel to third place. 
Actual measurement of the winning jump showed a spread of 22 feet 6 inches, the 
high bar being 4 feet 6 inches. The splendid horsemanship exhibited by Sergeant 
Noe received the highest commendation from Officers of the 13th Cavalry as well as 
from the other competitors and the spectators. 

On January 238d in the Pairs and Hunters class with 10 entries, Captain L. N. 
Scherf and Sergeant R. E. Noe rode Tony, No. 17, and Stump to second place, and 
Sergeants Hamrock and Appledorn on Tony, No. 24, and Cappy rode to fourth place. 

In the Officers’ Chargers class with 15 entries 4th place was won by First Lieu- 
tenant C. E. Richardson, Commander of Headquarters Detachment, 1st Squadron, 
117th Cavalry. 

On January 24th in the Consolation for Hunters and Jumpers class with 13 
entries, the blue went to Colonel, ridden by Sergeant R. E. Noe. 

All entries by the 117th Cavalry were Government horses issued to the National 
Guard in 1921, and the officers and enlisted men of the regiment are entitled to the 
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highest commendation for the excellent work done in training and developing them. 
Every one of the thirty mounts in the hands of this unit will freely take a three foot 
jump. 
The organization acknowledges the splendid instruction and assistance rendered 
by Lieutenant Colonel James E. Shelley, Q. M. C., Commander of Trains, 103d Division 
O. R. C., and appreciates that the Cavalry suffered the loss of a real horseman when 
Colonel Shelley transferred to the Quartermaster Corps. 


The Organized Reserves 


SIXTY-FOURTH CAVALRY DIVISION 


The 64th Cavalry Division, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., Colonel Kirby 

Walker, Cavalry (DOL), Chief of Staff, has been holding monthly conferences at the 
Armory of the 138th Field Artillery, Kentucky National Guard. The average attend- 
anc2 at these conferences has been over fifty Reserve officers, who are very much inter- 
ested in a series of lectures being given by Colonel Walker on “The Palestine Cam- 
paign.” 
Twice weekly, Reserve officers of the Division living in Louisville and vicinity 
meet at the Riding Hall, 138th Field Artillery, for classes in equitation, with Lieuten- 
ant Stanton Higgins, Cavalry (DOL), as instructor. Interest is keen and all officers 
are working to perfect themselves in horsemanship with a view to putting over a 
horse show in the Spring. 

A polo team has been made up of 64th Cavalry Division officers who meet the 138th 
Field Artillery team twice a week in practice games. Officers composing the former 
team are Captains George I. Smith, W. E. Barott and Lieutenant Stanton Higgins, ali 
Cavalry (D. O. L.). 


63d CAVALRY DIVISION 


During the past three months Division Heaquarters has been actively engaged in 
conducting Tactical Schools and Equitation Classes for National Guard and Reserve 
Officers of Chattanooga. 

The Headquarters of the Division being located at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, the 
home station of the 6th U. S. Cavalry, and only nine miles from the City of Chat- 
tanooga, it is particularly fortunate in being able to offer the training facilities of 
an excellent Cavalry Post to all Officers of the Army of the United States, who wish 
to take advantage of same. 

The Tactical School is held in Chattanooga semi-monthly, and through the cour- 
tesy of the Y. M. C. A. we have secured an excellent room in which to conduct the 
class. The attendance, though not as large as desired, is satisfactory. Many students 
are so interested in these classes, that they have been present for each session since 
the school began iast November. 

The problems deal with the use of combined arms, the students being divided into 
small tactical groups, according to their rank and branch, each group being given 
certain tactical requirements to solve. 

Similar schools are being conducted in all the larger cities throughout the Fourth 
Corps Area. 

The riding class, held Sunday mornings at Fort Oglethorpe, began last December 
as a semi-monthly affair with an attendance of only five or six Reserve Officers. 

However, the rides soon became so attractive, that frequent requests were made 
for more riding. Accordingly, the class is now held every Sunday morning, and has 
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increased to such an extent that the average attendance is about twenty (20) officers 
each ride. 

The duration of each class is about two hours, the first hour being devoted to 
intensive instruction in the riding pen, the second hour the class has a flock ride 
through Chickamauga Park. Beginners are given McClellan saddles, the more ad- 
vanced students using the flat saddle. Horses are furnished by the 6th Cavalry. 

The war strength (58) commissioned personnel of one (1) cavalry regiment of 
this Division is to be ordered to active duty for fifteen (15) days at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, April 5-19th. 

The 309th Cavalry has been selected by the Chief of Staff, 63rd Cavalry Division, 
as the regiment to report. Programs and schedules for the training of this regiment 
have been drawn up and approved. 

Clay pigeon traps have been set up and a gun club organized at Fort Oglethorpe. 
All officers of the Army of the United States are eligible to join. Regular shoots are 
held on each Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning. Several Reserve Officers have 
taken advantage of this opportunity and are showing their skill, or the lack of it, on 
the flying clay targets. 

It is contemplated organizing a Reserve Officers’ Team to compete in the tourna- 
ments, which will be held from time to time during the year. 


322nd CAVALRY 


Approval has been officially granted the following design for the regimental in- 
signia of the 322nd’s Cavalry: Shield, “Or, a Sioux warrior in war bonnet brandish- 
ing a spear in dexter hand and mounted on an Indian pony courant all proper.” 

The Motto, as approved, is: “Audacter et Strenue,” which was adopted from the 
motto of the family coat-of-arms of Colonel H. H. Polk, of Des Moines, Iowa, the first 
and present commanding officer of the 322nd Cavalry. 

The 322nd Cavalry is a component of the 66th Cavalry Division: is allotted to 
states of Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska with the officer personnel largely from the 
cities of Des Moines and Minneapolis. The regimental area is old Sioux country. Reg- 
imental headquarters is located in Des Moines. The Executive Officer is Captain 
Joseph L. Philips, Cavalry, (D. O. L.). 

During the absence on leave of Captain Joseph L. Philips, Cavalry, (D. O. L.), 
Executive Officer, 322nd Cavalry, from Des Moines, the equitation class for reserve 
officers at Fort Des Moines, has been conducted by Captain Luther L. Hill, a grad- 
uate of the Military Academy, now Plans and Training Officer of the 322nd Cavalry. 











Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the United States Cavalry Association 


Washington, January 14, 1925. 


The meeting which was held at the Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C., 
this date, was called to order at 8:05 P. M. by the President. There were fifty-five 
members present in person and 813 represented by proxies, a quorum. 

Upon motion it was voted to dispense with the reading of the minutes of the last 
annual meeting. 

The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor was read as follows: 

Washington, January 14, 1925. 
To the United States Cavalry Association. 
Gentlemen: 

I present herewith, as required by the Constitution, the following financial state- 
ment for the year ending December 31, 1924, and a report of the activities of the 
United States Cavalry Association for the same period. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1924. 





RECEIPTS 

CAST OAT NATE ETO TET gee Lal L122 (RR Re caer tea ene i eee ry RP ..-§809.43 
(LEE) Do S00 OS SAE Sek Re eo ee ee es a Pe Sa ta tn ee een Pa eae rae 1649.05 
BOOK MPEPATOMENTE. ..--...-.--cc-.cs0..-csecseasessess- Eee Oe Rr ET ANAND Se RE ee 3238.61 
epee [Oo CS a ee eS seers ee cic Eee eee Oa one 4827.35 
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$18402.67 

DISBURSEMENTS 
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PES DS OR ee ee ee -..4489.84 
Marquis Saddle Equipment ..................0.0...020........- tA nd Ee I EP PnER. BPR BERR arty SO 857.25 
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CUD ES EAS CR ISR ee Se le ee 127.04 
Cash Balance, December 31, 1924.......................0.0...:cccceesees ze eee SR ote ee ena este ee 2430.47 

$18402.67 
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ASSETS 

Oash in bank. December ou, 1924 ce. 5. oe eee ese ee behead $2410.13 
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1 Real Bstate Pirst Mortgage Certificate... ncc.. cc ci2c lcci cen cecicewcecceccentedeecisecesenens 1000.00 
Acerued Interest: on First Mortgage Certificate:........:. ..2.2:...2..c--ccctecssccces ec ecsee cients 27.50 
5 Southern Railway 4% General Mortgage Bonds, at Market Value.................... 3687.50 
Accrued Interest on Southern Railway Bonds..........2..2.....2...--:c-:cescseseeeeeseceeeeeeeeseess 50.00 
2 American Water Works Bonds, $500.00 each, at Market Value..............000000...... 925.00 
Accrued Interest on American Water Works Bomds.....0......00.....2.2..0000c2:0ccecceeeseeeeeees 12.50 
LOCK MON IANO DOGS Ab COS Uee 1s... < Sirs, s5c 2025. Secs Seses 2 causa sega acddtn tends wees ov Seeded cle 981.18 
Stationery, atid Omee SUppies...<....... ....cc.cescesscks cede Se scedseeeceeeseedhenstecceaats gj tA CI, 89.00 
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LIABILITIES $18621.43 
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Due’ Authors from: Accounts’ Receivable::............2.2....2<2<.<.<--2.-cescssceosscnsocecuseiacssae-s-00s 1.25 
Outstanding Checks, Manufacturers National Bank.............. ected hie Ras BAe Dire 32.04 
Printing and Engraving, January Cavalry Journal........00000000000000..... siiadeaonte enor 800.61 
PCE AIRS RUS IOCOMOCT Ol ol Oe ase cco at hc secanncsnascanssnaceacsnescacsdaxierebavacigabuginbacteeeee, 17634.84 
$18621.43 

Net Assets December 31, 1924.......0.000000000000e ocala SiS ERA ct! ok, an aaah $17634.84 
INCU TASSELS MDCCOMIIOCI) ON, NO i cesestecaceccadseicsscvcvaccoustvesccssssnasjuateceadacasaevaaiusauuelacdsssbcevede 15018.48 
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Washington, January 5, 1925. 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of the United States Cavalry 
Association, to audit the accounts of the Treasurer of said Association, for the year 
ending December 31, 1924, do hereby certify that we have examined the books of 
account, vouchers, and the foregoing statement, covering said fiscal year, and that 
the same are correct and true. 

W. J. GLAsSGow, 

Colonel, Cavalry. 
JAMES H. REEVES, 

Colonel, General Staff. 
LEON B. KROMER, 

Colonel, Cavalry. 

As evidenced by the foregoing statement, the Association is financially in a 
healthy condition. Exclusive of a final payment of $489.01 from the William B. Wet- 
more legacy, the Association gained during the past year $2127.35 in net assets, 
notwithstanding the charge against this year’s income, of getting out five issues of 
the CAVALRY JOURNAL instead of four. 

As in the past, Advertising in the CAVALRY JOURNAL as a source of income has 
been the greatest problem, as it is likely to be in the case of any periodical with a 
limited circulation. We have lost no ground in this respect but the most earnest and 
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persistent effort has failed to increase our income from this source. Our principal 
dependence apparently must be upon members and friends of the Association who 
by means of personal solicitation or otherwise, are in a position to help us. 

The Book Department has continued to be a profitable enterprise and a means 
of service to members. Our stock of old books has been materially reduced, and 
the supply of a few works practically exhausted. The only increment in stock during 
the year was 350 copies of “As to Military Training” which were received through 
the generosity of Major J. F. Wall, the author, with the proviso that 60% of the 
proceeds should go to the Cavalry Fund and 40% to the Association. 

The Magazine Department has continued its success of last year and has been 
the greatest single source of income. Troops, headquarters detachments, officers’ clubs, 
and some individual members have been liberal in giving us their business and at 
this tim: seventy-five troops and seven headquarters detachments are obtaining their 
periodicals through the Association. It is hoped that all cavalry organizations not 
on our lists at present will eventually give the Association this very material support. 

The continued popularity of the Marquis equipment shows that officers appreciate 
the value of first class saddle equipment. About one thousand dollars worth of this 
equipment was sold during the year. Although the profit made by the Association 
is very small, it is believed that the enterprise is fully justified by the service rendered 
to members. 

The various securities in which the surplus funds of the Association have been 
invested have been a consistent source of income. 

The fact that the market values of all our bonds are well above what they were 
at the time of purchase indicates the wisdom of the investments. 

A final payment of $489.01 from the William B. Wetmore Legacy was received 
in June, $3042.08 having been received in 1923. 

The income from subscriptions to the CAVALRY JOURNAL has increased during 
1924 and the paid circulation on December 31 stood at the highest mark in its history 

This is largely due to the co-operation and loyal support of commanding officers, 
regimental representatives and officers on duty with the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves. 

The following analysis of subscriptions and membership may be of interest: 
Cavalry R. A., active and retired, and General Officers, 895 (gain of 3.9%). 

Cavalry Reserve Corps, 375 (gain of 34.8%). 

Cavalry National Guard, 158 (loss of 21.5%). 

Miscellaneous (Officers of other Arms, Libraries, Clubs, etc.), 332 (gain of 2.1%). 
Exchange 23, Complimentary 1, Life 4, Honorary 3, 31 (loss of 32.9%). 
Organizations, R. A., 181 (gain of 11%). 

Organizations, N. G., 8 (loss of 37.5%). 

Total, 1930 (gain of 5.7%). 

While the increase in membership in the Regular Army and Organized Reserves 
is gratifying, we are not satisfied. It is felt that there should be many more than 
158 members out of 716 National Guard Cavairy Officers and more than 375 members 
out of 3217 Reserve Cavalry Officers. And it is especially disappointing that 233 
(22%) regular cavalry officers out of a total of 1050 on the active list should be non- 
members of the Association of their branch of the service. 

There may be various reasons for this state of affairs. That it indicates on the 
part of non-members a lack of interest in their profession and their Arm, we are loath 
to believe. Rather it is thought that outside of some cases of neglect, the situation 
is largely due to a lack of education in the history and purposes of the Association. 

If the history of the accomplishments of the Association, its purposes, and its 
meaning were thoroughly understood, it is believed that in but few cases would the 
response be unfavorable. It is difficult to do this at long range—much work, many 
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quarts of ink and reams of paper have been devoted to it—and with some success, but 
it has been our experience that the place for the most effective missionary work for 
the Association, is in squadrons, regiments, posts, brigades and divisions, and by those 
on duty with, and in more or less intimate contact with our fellow cavalry officers in 
the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. Many loyal members serving in 
various capacities with the three components of the Army have done yeoman service 
for the Association during the past year and it is desired at this time to express to 
them our appreciation of their valuable assistance in increasing the membership. 


THE CAVALRY FUND 
Pursuant to the action of the Association at its last annual meeting, the Cavalry 
Fund and the support of various activities were continued this year. The financial 
statement of the fund follows: 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE CAVALRY FUND FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1924 
RECEIPTS 


MOSSeRL EY EEC y EES v7 So ESS 1.0712 ee a SOR eer REE RE een $588.95 
Received trom Omcers: and OrraniZavions:...2. .<2.12sc00s22005 deck sns ces nce wasted eee odca va cencisanes 964.03 


$1552.98 





DISBURSEMENTS 
Entrance fee for Cavalry School Team, Colorado Endurance Ride........................ $40.00 
1924 Endurance Ride .................. Be RE a ead csc athe beats cht eat ah hee talon tes 500.00 
Medals: tor Cavalry Witle-F1S00l LOAM: .55..2. sacsccclaa bese ocbchseteccv. do eeseed ebook poets 176.50 
Bneravng-Cavalty, Bngineer Tropay: 22.0.0: 2..2s0c gene dec sesescasne ceeds teeetiecae nested c en 7.50 
Oronandeinepsiky, WeECeMmUCl oi NO ae 2 22.8053 a eee ea Se 828.98 
$1552.98 


Washington, January 5, 1925. 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of the United States Cavalry 
Association, to audit the Cavalry Fund account for the year ending December 31, 1924, 
do hereby certify that we have examined the books of account, vouchers, and the fore- 
going statement, covering said fiscal year, and that the same are correct and true. 

W. J. GLASGOW, 

Colonel, Cavalry. 
JAMES H. REEVES, 

Colonel, General Staff. 
LEON B. KROMER, 

Colonel, Cavalry. 

On the basis of a contribution of $3.00 from each field officer and $1.50 from each 
officer below field grade it was thought that probably $1500.00 out of a maximum of 
$2000.00 would be collected, which would permit laying aside each year a substantial 
amount for the Olympic Team and a reserve for the Fund. As shown by the state- 
ment but little more than half of the amount expected has been collected. The dis- 
bursements from the fund have been limited as indicated in the statement, and there 
are no obligations outstanding. 

The next call for disbursement from the fund will be about June 1, 1925, when 
our contribution of $500.00 toward the 1925 Endurance Ride is due. It is hoped that 
before that time many officers and organizations that have not contributed as yet 
may find it possible to assist in augmenting the fund. 

It is believed that the solution, as in the case of membership, is in educating them 
at close range as to the advantages accruing to the Cavalry as a whole, and the in- 
direct individual benefit to be derived from our support of the various enterprises to 
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which the Cavalry Fund may contribute. 

As a result of the Prize Essay contest of 1924 an enthusiastic Cavalry Reserve 
officer who believes that the value of Cavalry is largely measured by the prompt 
decision and aggressiveness of the leaders of its small units, has donated $1000.00 
to be utilized in prizes for a competition in the Combat Leadership of Small Cavalry 
Units. 

The President of the Association appcinted a committee consisting of Colonel J. 
H. Reeves, General Staff; Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, 3d Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Mec. Beck, Jr., Cavalry, to prepare a plan for the competition. 

After a thorough study of the subject, the committee submitted its recommenda- 
tions, which have been approved. In general, the two essentials of the plan are as 
follows: 

First, that field sports, or feats involving nerve and endurance, form an integral 
and important part of the competition. 

Second, that technical problems should be brief, simple, and settled when possible 
by concrete evidence (e. g., hits in fire problems and condition of horses after a march 
problem). 

The test is to be in two phases; the first phase to be such as to test the individual 
military capacity bearing upon leadership of the officer and enlisted man, and will 
determire who will compete in the second phase; the second phase to be such as to 
test the ability of the officer to lead a unit, and also the teamwork of the men com- 
posing the unit. 

The test is to be held at the Cavalry School during the year 1925, the details to 
be determined by the Commandant of the School. 

The fund in question has been deposited as a separate savings account, and has 
been verified by the Auditing Committee appointed by the President of the Association. 

Captain G. A. Moore, to whom is due much credit for the sound financial condi- 
tion of the Association, he having been Acting Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor during 
the first half of 1924 and Managing Editor for the past three years, ceased to function 
as such September 25, 1924, as he was assigned, upon return from a leave of absence, 
December 5, to duties in the office of the Chief of Cavalry which require his entire 
time. 

On December 1, Major Kenna G. Eastham was, in addition to his other duties, 
assigned to duty in the office of the Association, and has rendered material assistance 
to the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Upon motion, the report was accepted. 

The following officers and members of the Executive Council were unanimously 
elected: 

President: Major General Malin Craig. 
Vice-President: Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, 3d Cavalry. 
Members of the Executive Council: 
Colonel W. J. Glasgow, Cavalry. 
Colonel J. H. Reeves (Cavalry), General Staff Corps. 
Colonel A. C. Colahan, National Guard of Pennsylvania. 
Colonel F. Le J. Parker, Cavalry. 
Colonel T. A. Roberts, Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Colonel W. P. Draper, Cavalry Reserve Corps. 
Lieutenant Colonel John Philip Hill, Cavalry Reserve Corps. 
Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Connell (Cavalry), General Staff Corps. 
Lieutenant Colonel S. R. Gleaves, Cavalry. 

General Craig, the newly elected President, took the Chair. 

The following amendments to the Constitution proposed by five members of the 
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Association three months before the meeting and submitted to the members one month 
before the meeting, all in accordance with Article VIII of the Constitution, were 
adopted by unanimous vote: 

In Article III, Section 2, erase the words “and at such subscription price” 
and the words “which may be subscribed for by any person or organization,” 
so that the section will read: 

“In furtherance of its aim and purpose, the Association shall publish with 
such frequency as may be determined from time to time by the Executive Coun- 
cil, a professional and scientific journal to be known as the CAVALRY JOURNAL, 
and conduct a book department for the sale to its members and the public, of 
books, maps, and periodicals.” 

In Article IV, Section 2, to erase the words “for at least one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the CAVALRY JOURNAL,” substituting therefor the words “of at least one 
year’s dues, the amount of which shall be determined from time to time by the 
Executive Council”; also erase the words “date at which his subscription to the 
JOURNAL is commenced,” so that the section will read: 

“Any person desiring to become an active or associate member, shall make 
application to the Secretary, which application shall set forth facts establish- 
ing his eligibility, and be accompanied by the payment of at least one year’s 
dues, the amount of which shall be determined from time to time by the Execu- 
tive Council, and the applicant’s eligibility appearing, the Secretary shall award 
him membership.” 

In Article IV, Section 3, erase the entire section and substitute for it the 
following: 

“All active and associate members shall receive the JOURNAL without other 
cost than the annual dues.” 

In Article IV, Section 4, erase the words “renew the annual subscription 
to the JOURNAL,” substituting therefor the words “renew through payment of 
annual dues,” so that the section will read: 

““Any member may withdraw from the Association at the end of any current 
year by tendering his resignation; and membership shall lapse, ipso facto, by 
failure to renew through payment of annual dues; but such withdrawal or lapse 
shall not operate to relieve such member from liabilities to, or as a member of 
the Association, incurred prior thereto.” 

To Article IV add the following section: 

“Section 6—Any person or organization may become a subscriber to the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL upon the payment of a subscription price equivalent to the 
annual dues of the Association, and all such as are not regularly admitted and 
entered as active, associate, or honorary members, shall be considered as sub- 
scribers merely.” 

Upon motion, it was unanimously voted to contribute, on behalf of the Cavalry, 
one thousand dollars to the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund as a memorial 
to our comrades of the Infantry who lost their lives during the World War. 

Major General Willard A. Holbrook, at the request of the members, made a brief 
address on the achievements of Cavalry and its future. 

The President addressed the meeting briefly. 

Upon motion it was unanimously voted to extend to Major General Willard A. 
Holbrook the thanks and appreciation of the Association for his valued and efficient 
services as President during the past four years. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

W. V. Morris, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, 
Secretary 








Cavalry School Notes 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Brigadier General E. L. King, Commandant 


Graduation exercises of the National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class of 1924 
were held on December 12-13, 1924. 

A night ride of about 25 miles was started at the West Riding Hall at 7:30 P. M., 
on the evening of the 12th. The course extended via Clark’s Creek, West Gate, Cedar- 
ville Ranch and Ogden. Each contestant was required to go over the course at a rate of 
8 miles per hour reporting at each station at the finish. Penalties were incurred for 
failure to report and for over and under time at any station. Horses were required 
to be in serviceable condition at the finish. The winner was Captain Mott, O. R. C.; 
second, Captain Philip, Texas N. G.; third, Lieut. Bradley, O. R. C., and Lieut. Dundon, 
O. R. C., tied. 

On the morning of the 13th, each member of the class was “cited in orders” by the 
President of the Class for some feat “above and beyond the call of duty”, such as 
“policing’’, “carrying the mail”, etc., performed during the course. Following this was 
a ride by the whole class which included the following movements: slow trot, form line, 
trot, threes by the right flank, half turn in reverse, three by the left flank, half turn, 
by threes right oblique, gallop depart in circle, suppling exercises, jumping through 
the chute and jumping. The Commandant, General King, then made a short address, 
in which he stressed the importance to all components of the Army of the United States 
of the provisions of the National Defense Act, following which he presented prizes for 
the night ride and certificates of graduation. 

The following were the members of the class: Lieutenant Colonel de Hermida, 
O. R. C.; Majors Baxter, Bell and Carrico, O. R. C.; Captains Bierwirth, Michigan N. 
G.; Blackledge, Wyoming N. G.; Bush, O. R. C.; Durant, Connecticut N. G.; Fox, 
Kansas N. G.; Gillispie, Louisiana N. G.; King, Alabama N. G.; Leonard, O. R. C.; 
Mott, O. R. C.; Philp, Texas N. G.; Stitt, Texas N. G., and Timmons, New Mexico N. 
G., and Lieutenants Barber, Kentucky N. G.; Bercaw, O. R. C.; Bradley, O. R. C.; Cain, 
New Mexico N. G.; Dundon, O. R. C.; Hlavas, O. R. C.; McKenney, Rhode Island N. G. 
Monroe, Kansas N. G.; Mozley, Alabama N. G.; Sawyer, O. R. C., and Sheldon, New 
York N. G. 

Distinguished visitors to the post included General George H. Cameron, formerly 
Commandant of the Cavalry School, and General Snow, Chief of Field Artillery, who 
was accompanied by Major Lester. Exhibitions were given in their honor in the West 
Riding Hall, which included pair jumping by the Special Advanced Class in Equitation, 
a ride of schooled horses by the instructors of the Department of Horsemanship, special 
drills by troops of the 2nd Cavalry and exhibition driving by Battery “A”, 9th Field 
Artillery. 

A holiday horse show was given in the West Riding Hall on the evening of 
December 19, 1924. Zero weather failed to cool the enthusiasm of the contestants and 
spectators. A jumping contest for troop officers over a course of eight 3% foot jumps 
was won by Captain Carpenter; Captain Neilson, second; Captain Cox, third, and Cap- 
tain Ligon, fourth. The first Platoon, Captain Coe, Instructor, won the ribbon for the 
highest aggregate score. A class for teams of three jumpers from any organization 
to be shown in column over a course of seven 3% foot jumps was won by the team 
from the Department of Cavalry Weapons, consisting of Colonel Lippincott, Captain 
Falck and Major T. K. Brown. Prizes consisted of a piece of plate presented by “The 
Standard” and three hunting snaffles presented by Captain C. C. Smith. Second 
place went to the First Platoon and third place to the Second Platoon. The Advanced 
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Class jumping over eight 342 foot jumps was won by Major Rayner, with Major Milli- 
kin; second, Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Johnston, third; and Major Foster, fourth. 
The open jumping class, over a very difficult course of eight jumps, 4 feet high and 
better, without wings, was won by Captain Fiske, with Captain Maddox, second; Lieu- 
tenant Comfort, third, and Lieutenant Holbrook, fourth. The Ladies’ Jumping Class 
was won by Mrs. J. B. Thompson, with Mrs. Coe, second; Mrs. Truxes, third, and Miss 
Lillian Whitside, fourth. A potato race for enlisted men resulted in a tie between 1st 
Sergeant Harris, Troop “F”, 2nd Cavalry, and Private Engel, Battery “A’’, 9th Field 
Artillery. A novelty event for grooms was won by Private Van Dyke, Stables No. 4. 
After the show, coffee and “hot dog's” were served by the School for Bakers and Cooks. 

The February Horse Show was held in the West Riding Hall on the evening of 
February 6, 1925. The bucking barrel class was won by Private Autry, Transportation 
Stables, who was dislodged from the barrel only after 1 minute and 7 seconds. The 
class for cow ponies, open only to civilians, was won by Mr. Chard. The ladies’ jump- 
ing class was won by Miss Lillian Whitside, with Mrs. Creed, second, and Mrs. Truxes, 
third. The enlisted men’s jumping class was won by Private Lovesee, 2nd Cavalry, with 
Corporal Starkey, 9th Engineers, second, and Sergeant Rembe, 2nd Cavalry, third. 

The Troop Officers’ Jumping Class resulted in a tie between Captain Pierce, Captain 
Ramey and Captain Creed, all of whom had clean performances. In the jump off, they 
were placed as listed above. Lieutenant Puncett of the Cuban Army was fourth. The 
Second Platoon, Captain Coe, Instructor, won the platoon phase of this event. The 
jumping class for officers on duty with school troops, was won by Lieutenant Reinberg, 
with Lieutenant Jennings second, Lieutenant Wofford third, and Major Conard fourth. 
The jumping class for staff officers and instructors resulted in a tie between Captain 
Beeman and Major Lyman, who were placed in that order in the jump off. Captain 
Stevens was third and Captain Weeks fourth. The Advanced Equitation Class pair 
jumping was won by Major Strong and Captain Gay, with Captain Lambert and Lieu- 
tenant Holbrook second, and Captain Grow and Captain Maddocks third. 

The team jumping class, for the Standard Plate and three hunting snaffles, donated 
by Captain Waters, was won by the 1st Platoon of the Troop Officers’ Class, Captain 
Roffe, Instructor, with a team composed of Captain Creed, Captain Maher and Captain 
Pierce. The Post Headquarters team, composed of Lieutenant Waddell, Captain 
Weeks and Captain Washburn, was second and the 2nd Cavalry team composed of 
Lieutenant Reinburg, Lieutenant Thornburg and Captain Monahan, third. 

The whole Cavalry School was given over to the Army Relief on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday, February 27th and 28th. The program included a circus in the 
West Riding Hall on Friday afternoon, a cabaret Friday night and an air circus Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

The circus started off with a grand parade of all the performers around the post. 
The side shows of ringing live ducks, throwing tennis balls at boxes, fortune telling 
and an exhibition of the smallest dog in the world garnered many dollars in small 
change. The Ladies’ Costume Ride to music by 32 members of the Ladies’ Riding Class 
was a well executed and charming performance. A stirring holdup of the Deadwood 
Coach followed. The cow pony class was won by Mr. Chard. The Medicos, in a 
gruesome autopsy on a live victim, caused uproarious laughter. The bareback riding, 
including a “Fred Stone Rope Act,” rivalled anything that Barnum ever put on. Mem- 
bers of the Troop Officers’ Class enacted a stirring Jousting event between Queen 
Arthur and Mrs. Launcelot for the hand of the Virgin Knight and the Special 
Advanced Equitation Class gave a ludicrous burlesque of an Instructor’s School Ride. 
Other events were the covered wagon, a Buckling Barrel Contest and a Greased Pig 
Contest. Boy Scouts sold crackerjack and peanuts and the Bakers’ and Cooks’ School 
coffee and sandwiches. 
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The cabaret was jammed to the doors and a good time “was had by all.” The 
hits of the evening were the Sally chorus, led by Mrs. Neilson, and the Black and 
White Ballet, led by Captain Mullholland. It is rumored that Mr. Ziegfeld made 
several flattering offers after the show. The Equitating Balletiers and Bud’s Tanbark 
Tooters were side splitting acts, the former a classic dancing act and the latter a 
German brass band. Miss Lillian Whitside and Captain Mallan gave a lovely exhibi- 
tion waltz and Mr. Fletcher Sargent of Junction City gave a seductive oriental dance. 
Other attractive acts were a radio concert by Lieutenant Pride, a vocal solo by Mrs. 
Neilson and a musical fanfare by the 2nd Cavalry Drum and Bugle Corps and the 
9th Cavalry Band. At the end of the performance, opportunity tickets for many 
beautiful gifts donated by the merchants of Junction City, were drawn. 

The air circus started with formation flying and an aerial review, and included 
machine gun and bomb attacks, stunt flying by Captain Bock and a parachute jump 
by Private Snyder. Aerial photographs were made by the 9th Photo Section and sold 
for a smzll sum. Tickets were raffled off to civilians for three airplane rides and the 
ladies of the post reaped a small harvest selling tags. 

In all, a total of over $3,000.00 was made for the Army Relief. 


Regimental Notes 


THIRD CAVALRY (Less First Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel Hamilton S, Hawkins, Commanding 

The winter season opened on December 5th with a pay ride in the riding hall for 
the benefi; of the Army Relief Society. In spite of the very disagreeable weather that 
we had on that day the hall was filled. 

The program was a very good one; consisting of a rough riding exhibition by 
Troop F, Roman riding by Troop G, a Squadron Drill, and an Officers’ School ride 
led by Colonel Hawkins. There was also a class for the best trooper’s mount, and 
a civilian and an officers’ jumping class. 

Since this first date there has been a ride given every Friday afternoon. Troop 
F has specialized in rough riding. Troop G, in Roman and bare-back riding, Troop E, 
in school riding. At various times the program has been changed by a drill given 
by the entire Squadron, a drill by the 1st Battalion 16th Field Artillery, an officers’ 
or a non-commissioned officers’ jumping class, a drill by one of the Batteries and an 
officers’ school ride led by Colonel Hawkins. These Friday afternoon programs have 
become so popular that on February the twenty-seventh at the drill given in hcenor of 
the Chief of Staff there were over twelve hundred and forty tickets given out. 

For the second time since being stationed at Fort Myer, the Regiment (less the 
ist Squadron) participated in the Inaugural parade as a guard of honor to the Pres- 
ident and the Vice-President. 

FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


Lieut. Colonel Herbert E. Mann, Commanding 
During the past three months the post has experienced some of the coldest 


weather, and the heaviest snow storm, that has been seen around here for many years. 
The mounted work out of doors has been restricted mainly to horse exercise, while 
the Post Riding Hall has been constantly in use for equitation purposes, and for the 
training of remounts which were received here last December. Another car-load of 
particularly high grade remounts were received by the Cavalry in February, and 
training has commenced on these. 

From the 20th of January to the 8th of February the entire garrison was engaged 
in its annual task of cutting, hauling, and storing ice. 

On February 21st the Post in conjunction with the University of Vermont, held 


an Ice Carnival. Entries were made from the garrison, the University of Vermont, 


and other civilians; appropriate cups and prizes being presented by the Post and the 
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Chamber of Comimerce of Burlington, Vermont. Unfortunately the skating events 
had to be omitted on account of the thawing of our ice rink, but the skiing, skijoring, 
snow shoeing, obstacle races, etc., went off well. This Squadron won the most points 
for the Army, with Troop “B” in the lead. 

The troops are going in strong for gallery practice this winter. The first indoor 
gallery competition was held between the various erganizations, the competitors being 
men who fired last year and failed to qualify. This competition was won by Head- 
quarters Detachment, and wili be followed by competitions between marksman, sharp- 
shooter, and experts from the different troops. 

An exciting and closely contested Basketball Tournament has been in progress 
since December 16th, the outcome of which is still in doubt. 

Our string of polo ponies have had a good rest for the last two months, and are 
now fit and ready to start in strenuous training for the coming season. 

On Saturday, February 28th, the garrison was startled by the unusual sensation 
of an earthquake, which was quite severe in this locality. 

FOURTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 
Colonel Osmun Latrobe took command on January 3rd. 


The Post Bowling Championship was won by the 4th Cavalry Officers’ team con- 
sisting of Captains R. E. Willoughby, C. W. Burkett, P. S. Haydon, and Lieutenant A. 
K. Hammond. 

March 3rd, being the 70th anniversary of the organization of the regiment, was 
declared a holiday. The day was celebrated by appropriate exercises and a Horse Show. 
The program of the exercises was: 

Explanation of assembly by Regimental Commander. 

Prayer by Chaplain. 

Reading of short history of regiment. 

Presentation of new men to colors. 

Short talk to new men by Regimental Commander. 

Address by Brigadier General J. J. Jenkins. 

National Anthem. 

The Horse Show events and place winners were: 

CLASS 1. Officers mount, Private or Government owned. ist Place: Captain R. 
E. Willoughby. 2nd Place: Captain T. A. Dobyns. 3rd Place: Lt. H. I. Hodes. 

CLASS 2. Non-commissioned Officers Jumping. 1st Place: Sgt. John S. Maras, 
Troop G. 2nd Place: Sgt. Daniel F. Murphy, Hq. Troop. 3rd Place: Sgt. Clarence 
Jones, Troop E. 

CLASS 3. Privates Jumping. 1st Place: Pvt. Arthur B. Carlton, Hq. Troop. 2nd 
Place: Pvt. Norbert E. Tuck, Troop G. 3rd Place: Pvt. Steve Fernick, Troop E. 

CLASS 4. Officers Jumping. 1st Place: Lt. A. K. Hammond. 2nd Place: Cap- 
tain T. A. Dobyns. 3rd Place: Captain P. S. Haydon. 

CLASS 5. Enlisted Mens’ Equitation. 1st Place: Pvt. Bundy Penegar, Service 
Troop. 2nd Place: Sgt. John J. Donegan, Hq. Troop. 3rd Place: Pvt. Andrew Wescott, 
Hq. Det. 2nd Sq. 

CLASS 6. Recruits, full field equipment. 1st Place: Pvt. James Pratt, Hq. Troop. 
2nd Place: Pvt. Fred Hartman, Hq. Troop. 3rd Place: Pvt. James Brown, Troop T. 

CLASS 7. Escort Wagon Class. 1st Place: Pvt. Ellis M. Mitchell, Service Troop. 
2nd Place; Pvt. Anton D. Jurgatis, Service Troop. 8rd Place: Pvt. Marvin E. Hunt, 
Service Troop. 

CLASS 8. Radio Set Class. 1st Place: 2nd Squadron Detachment. 

CLASS 9. Mule Jumping, Bareback. 1st Place: Pvt. Arthur Briscoe, Service 
Troop. 2nd Place: Pvt. Wasil Kozol, Service Troop. 3rd Place: Pvt. Joe Karanicyz 
Service Troop. 
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CLASS 10. Special Officers’ Jumping. 1st Place: Lt. C. C. Blakeney, 76th F. A. 
2nd Place: Lt. W. C. Stout, 76th F. A. 3rd Place: Capt. L. A. Shafer, 13th Cavalry. 

The Troop winning the largest number of points was, Headquarters Troop, com- 
manded by 1st Lieutenant E. E. Cox, 4th Cavalry. 

Many guests from Cheyenne and the other regiments stationed at the post were 
present for the Horse Show. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Major Otto Wagner, 4th Cavalry, Commanding 

There have recently been received three carloads of remounts from the Remount 
Depot at Fort Robinson, Nebraska. These replacements were badly needed as the 
average age of horses of this squadron is between 12 and 15 years. Most of the young 
horses received promise to make excellent troopers’ mounts and some of them can 
probably be developed into good polo ponies. 

The squadron has received 43 recruits since January Ist, 1925. A large part 
of the present training is devoted to recruit instruction and training of remounts. 

The Advanced Course in Tactics, for officers, under the direction of Major Otto 
Wagner and Captain C. G. Wall has been an excellent one and has been strictly car- 
ried out according to the original schedule. A short course in Public Speaking has 
been recently incorporated in this course. Officers have chosen the following subjects 
for their lectures: 

Major Wagner—“Preparation of Addresses.” 

Captain Kilburn—“Early History of U. S. Army.” 

Captain Wall—“The Present Day Army.” 

Lieutenant Ward—‘Progress of War Settlements.” 

Lieutenant Gregg—“The Chaotic Condition of European Finance.” 

Lieutenant Stone—“Muscle Shoals.” 

Captain Barnum—“The Paris Peace Conference, 1919.” 

Lieutenant Noble—“General Mitchell’s Campaign for a United Air Service.” 

Lieutenant Sells—‘‘Premier Mussolini.” 

Major Wagner—‘“Events Leading Up to the World War.” 

The Enlisted Men’s Dance Committee has been giving one dance a month. These 
dances are popular and well attended. As there is no band at this post the expense 
of Officers’ and Enlisted Men’s dances must be borne by the individual. Due to the 
isolation of the post the cost of transporting and engaging dance orchestras is high 
and therefore dances have been few. 

The Squadron Basketball League, composed of teams from Troop A, B and C, has 
been playing some exciting and fast basketball during the winter months. The teams 
are evenly matched and the race is very close. 

The individual stars of the league are Lieutenant Gregg, 4th Cavalry; Sergeant 
Dyer, Trvup A; Corporal Morris, Troop C; Private Hendricks, Troop B. 

The present standing of the three teams is as follows: Troop A won 5, lost 3; 
Troop B won 38, lost 5; Troop C won 4, lost 4. 

The Post Team is composed of the following players: Sergeant Dyer, Forward; 
Private Hendricks, Forward; Corporal Morris, Center; Lieutenant Gregg, Guard; 
Corporal Szpienski, Guard. To date the Post Team has competed in two outside 
games with the following results: Fort Meade 11, Spearfish 14; Fort Meade 20, Dead- 


wood 19. 





FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel Wallace B. Scales, Commanding 
During the month of February the regiment engaged in record saber practice, in 
which 153 qualified as Experts, 156 Excellent, 7 Swordsman, and 10 were Unqualified. 


Percentage qualified—96.9. 
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There are still about twenty officers and enlisted men to take the course; all are 
expected to qualify, thereby raising the percentage. 

On March 8rd the regiment celebrated the seventieth anniversary of its organi- 
zation. Following is the program of the exercises for the day: 

(a) Salute to the Standard—Band playing National Anthem. 

(b) Reading of G. O. No. 2, Hq. 5th Cavalry, February 6th, 1920. 

(c) Address—History and achievements of regiment. 

(d) Address by regimental commander. 

(e) Regimental March by the band. 

(f) Reminiscences by Master Sergeant Bovee, oldest soldier in point of service 

with the regiment. 

(g) America—by the band. 

This was followed by an officers’ polo game in the afternoon and an enlisted men’s 
dance at night. 

Due to the recent death of Lieutenant Colonel R. R. Love, the Executive Officer 
of the regiment, the officers did not have their customary dinner and dance on Organi- 
zation Day. 

The First Squadron and Headquarters Troop started range practice with the 
rifle on March 1st. The Second Squadron and Service Troop started range practice 
with the pistol on March 1st. Although we set a high standard in qualifications at- 
tained last year in all arms we are out to surpass those marks this year. 

Due to pressure of business and a shortage of officers, the regiment did not send 
a polo team to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, for the mid-winter tournaments. A team 
from Fort Clark, is now at Sam Houston, engaged in the tournaments and is composed 
of Captains J. M. Tully, F. H. Barnhart, and E. M. Daniels of the regiment and 
Captain S. Berg, of the 1st Machine Gun Squadron. The team has been successful 
to date, having won three out of four games played. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Colonel Robert J. Fleming, Commanding 


On January first the annual presentation of trophies and medals to individuals 
and organizations was made. Troop “C,’ Captain Renn Lawrence commanding, was 
again awarded the Guidon streamer for attaining the highest average in Military 
Proficiency during the year 1924 and the cup presented to the troop securing the 
highest number of points in the annual horse show. Troop “F,’ Captain Robert R. 
Maxwell commanding, was awarded the banner for the highest average in Military 
Administration, while Troop “G,’’ Captain Wharton G. Ingram commanding, won all 
first place awards for the highest percentage obtained in Rifle, Automatic Rifle, Pistol 
dismounted and Pistol mounted practice for the year, qualifying 100 per cent in each 
record practice. Troop “G” also won the cup offered in the Troop Rifle Competition 
with an average score of 312.3. 

Monthly field days were held in January and February. The events in February 
showed a decided improvement over previous months, especially in pair jumping and 
novelty jumping, the winners winning with a clean performance. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, Major General John L. Hines, visited the Post 
on February second and third. A review followed by a tactical inspection was held 
on the morning of the third, while in the afternoon Post Schools, Headquarters, Bar- 
racks and Stables were inspected. The General’s visit was the occasion for a very 
delightful Hop at the Officers’ Hop Room. He expressed himself as well pleased 
with the condition of the Regiment. 

A review by the Commanding Officer on February thirteenth was used to present 
streamers to which the Sixth is entitled to bear on its standard. Twenty-two stream- 
ers bearing inscriptions of Indian Wars, Civil War, Spanish-American War, China 
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Relief Expedition, Philippines Insurrection and the World War campaigns and en- 
gagements were placed on the standard. 

During February the Officers and Ladies of the Post gave a County Fair and the 
entire Post gave a Carnival for the benefit of the Army Relief Society. A tctal of 
$545.67 was raised and forwarded as a result of these entertainments. 

A Gun Club has been organized by the Officers and Ladies of the Post, together 
with a number of enthusiastic civilians from Chattanooga. All equipment has keen 
installed and regular meets are held three times a week. The Higgins Trophy is 
being competed for at the present time and real competition has developed. 

The Baseball season has started with the prospect of developing the fastest team 
we have had in several years. We are a member of the City League of Chattanooga 
which assures us strong competition and a regular schedule of three games a week 
throughout the season. 

Captain W. G. Simmons has been ordered to duty with the Organized Reserves 
with station at Knoxville, Tennessee, and Captain W. C. Steiger has been ordered to 
the Philippines. Lieutenant W. P. Campbell is attending the Chemical Warfare 
Schoo! at Edgewood Arsenal. 

The Regiment reached its authorized strength during February with 133 recruits 
now in training with the Recruit Detachment. It is expected to complete all Recruit 
Drill in time to return all recruits to duty to take part in the summer training camps 
to be held here this summef for the CMTC, ROTC, ORC and National Guard. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 

In December the Regiment completed the training of the individual soldier, tests 
of which the Brigade Commander, Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, conducted 
soon thereafter and pronounced creditable. Recently the training squad and the 
platoon was satisfactorily finished. 

During January and February the Regiment, with the exception of a few men 
in the Hospital, fired the Pistol Qualification Course, mounted and dismounted. Out 
of the total firing, only four men were lost. A high percentage is anticipated for 
the Regiment when the final results shall be tabulated, which will be in keeping 
with the excellent record of last year. 

The saber qualification course has just been completed with the excellent result 
of 98.7 per cent. for the Regiment. 

During the quarter officers have been attending schools in Tactics, Equitation, 
and Field Service Regulations. 

On account of favorable weather, interest in athletics has not waned. The 
Regimental Basketball Team made a creditable showing in the Post League, but 
did not achieve first honors. The Team played in the league at El Paso and gave 
the winnezs a hard fight for first place. Two days, December 23rd and 24th were 
devoted to a Regimental field meet embracing mounted and dismounted events. 
Prizes were awarded to Troops and individuals. Presentation was by Colonel 
Fitzhugh Lee. 

The baseball season for the Regiment opened on February 15th with an appro- 
priate speech from Colonel Lee, the band playing “Garry Owen,” and Service Head- 
quarters Troops crossing bats. The inter-troop league is now well under way. The 
Regimental Team has promising players, and its prospects for championship of the 
Post League are good. The Post League Pennant won by this Regiment for two con- 
secutive years, waves over the grandstand challenging the players to make it theirs for 
a third consecutive year. Lieutenant A. B. Clark is coaching and managing the Team. 
Sergeant W. W. Morrison is assistant, and is very active in all athletic affairs of the 
Regiment. 

The Regimental Band, conducted by Warrant Officer C. B. Price, began the 
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spring concert season on Sunday afternoon, February 15th. The concerts are wel- 
comed by the personnel of the Post, and are attended regularly by a large audience 
from El Paso. 

During the past quarter the Non-commissioned Officers’ Club of the Regiment, 
has promoted successfully a few dances, several masquerades, radio concerts, smokers, 
and sociables. An auxiliary to the Club has been organized among the wives of the 
Non-commissioned Officers! The auxiliary has proven a valuable aid in entertain- 
ments. The Club is active and prosperous. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 


Results of the recent mounted pistol competition between five-man teams from 
each cavalry troop of the army show the Eighth Cavalry in the three top places. 
Troop “F” took first place—total score, 147; Troop “G,” second, 146, and Troop “E,” 
third, 145. A letter has been received from the Brigade Commander congratulating 
the regiment on this remarkable record. That one squadron should take all three 
places in a competition entered by all troops of the army is considered more than 
phenomenal. 

The members of the Troop “F” team were awarded gold medals and a bronze 
medal for highest regimental score. These medals were presented at Regimental In- 
spection on February 28th, by the Regimental Commander. 

This year’s pistol firing has been completed, with gratifying results. About 86.75 
per cent qualified dismounted, and about 97.1 per cent mounted. Both E and F Troops 
qualified all men mounted. 

This regiment’s organization day is November 23rd. It was desired to celebrate 
the event, but the celebration had to be deferred until December 30th on account of 
the rush of activities during November. The celebration took the form of a field 
meet, opened by an address by the Regimental Commander on the history and achieve- 
ments of the regiment. The field meet, comprising both mounted and dismounted 
events, was won by Troop F. It is intended to hereafter make the celebration of or- 
ganization day an annual event. 

The Brigade completed saber practice on February 25th. Of the officers and 
enlisted men of this regiment running the course 89.67 per cent qualified. Troops 
“A” and “E” qualified all officers and enlisted men. 

The facilities afforded by the new area service club have greatly stimulated in- 
terest in basket-ball. During the winter just past an inter-troop league was formed, 
and after many good games Service Troop carried away the honors. The regimental 
team is on top in the post league and its winning the title is almost assured. 

NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieut. Colonel Kerr T. Riggs, Commanding 

The Ninth Cavalry Club boasts one of the finest Enlisted Men’s Club Houses in 
the service. Fully equipped in every detail to furnish comfort and recreation to the 
men of the regiment, their wives and friends, it has been the center of attraction 
during the winter months. In addition to the regular weekly hops, and the moving 
pictures, a number of special entertainments have attracted large social gatherings. 
At all of these joyful festivities, Sergeant Clyde Andrews’ Jazz Orchestra thrills 
the veterans of six or seven “hitches” with the spirit of gallant youth. 

The elimination boxing bouts on February 12th drew a large crowd of patrons 
of the “Manly Art.” Four fast and furious bouts furnished an enthusiastic audience 
with plenty of excitement. 

An innovation to furnish amusement and entertainment for the members of the 
regiment and their friends, entertainments consisting of both mounted and dismounted 
events are held periodically at the West Riding Hall. These events are held at night 
so as to permit everyone to attend and are officially known as “NINTH CAVALRY 
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NIGHTS.” Music is furnished by the band, and refreshments are served following 
the contests. The troop winning the highest number of points is presented with a 
banner. “NINTH CAVALRY NIGHT” on January 28th included the following events: 
Caterpillar Race, Potato Race (Mounted), Three-legged Race, Mounted Wrestling and 
a Relay Race. Troops finished as follows: First, Troop G, 11 points; second, Head- 
quarters and Service Troop, 10 points; third, Troop F, 7 points; fourth, Troop C, 6 
points. “NINTH CAVALRY NIGHT” on February 11th was won by Troop A with 
13 points; second, Headquarters and Service Troop, 10 points; third, Troop B, 8 
points; fourth, Troop G, 7 points. The program included the following events: 
Mounted Boxing, Greased Pig Chase (open to married men only, winner gets pig), 
Pie-eating Contest, Pillow Fight and Mounted Wrestling. 

The Army Relief Benefit on February 27-28th was a huge success. The Ninth 
Cavalry took an active part in the numerous entertainments that were held to raise 
funds. 

As the basketball season draws to an end the regimental baseball team is com- 
mencing its spring practice. Several very promising players have been acquired who 
will bring added strength to the very formidable aggregation of last year. 

On February 18th a retirement party was given in honor of First Sergeant 
Richard L. Wilson and Staff Sergeant Miles Terry. 

ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel H. J. Brees, Commanding 

On December 12 and 13 the regiment entered a team in the 30th Infantry Herse 
Show, which was held at San Francisco. Under the direction of Major Sloan Doak 
this team brought back several cups and ribbons. Cups were won by the following en- 
trants: Colonel H. J. Brees, Clift Hotel Cup; Captain W. J. Redner, F'airmont Hotel 
Cup; 1st Lieutenant Sol M. Lipman, Cup presented by Major General Chas. G. Morton, 
Corps Area Commander; Ist Lieutenant P. A. Noel, Hotel Plaza Cup; Sergeant T. P. 
Farrell, ‘Troop B, The Mecchi and Company Cup; Private Dahlstrom, Headquarters 
Troop, winner of two cups presented by the 30th Infantry. The Regiment considers 
it acquitted itself admirably considering that it was in competition with some of the 
best civil.an horseman and horses on the Pacific Coast. 

The month of January was devoted to completing the saber course of 1925. Prac- 
tically every man in the regiment was put through the course and almost 100% 
qualified. February and the first week in March was allotted to pistol practice dis- 
mounted. The remainder of March will be used for mounted pistol practice. It is 
intended to finish all target practice before the summer training camps begin. The 
results to date are very gratifying. 

During the month of January one and two-day marches were made by all troops 
which greatly facilitated the field training. The weekly parades are still continuing. 
Regimental parade being held on the first Thursday of the month and squadron 
parades the remaining Thursdays. These parades are of much interest to the civilian 
population, all being well attended by people from Monterey, Del Monte, Pacific Grove 
and Pebble Beach. 

Two members of the regiment have been cited by the Secretary of War in War 
Department General Orders for heroic conduct on September 14, 1924, during the 
destructive oil fire which occurred at that time. The two heroes are Sergeant Herbert 
A. Pederson, Headquarters Troop, 11th Cavalry, and Private George Bolio, Head- 
quarters Troop, 11th Cavalry, who was cited posthumously, he having lost his life in 
the fire. 

Athleties have been progressing satisfactorily. The regiment participated in a 
post dismounted field meet on February 25, winning a fair share of first places. A 
boxing card was held at the Post Gymnasium on February 26th, in which the regiment 
was well represented. 
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REGIMENTAL NOTES 

Preparations are being made for the summe2r training camps, Troop B, Captain 
James M. Adamson, commanding, having beer designated to go to Camp Lewis, Wash- 
ington, in June, to participate in training at that station, while Troop C, Captain 
D. C. Hawley, commanding, will go to Camp Del Monte, California. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Brown, Fort Ringgold and Sam Fordyce, Texas 
Colonel John M. Morgan, Commanding 

The entire regiment will engage in rifle practice, automatic rifle practice and mus- 
ketry problems at Fort Ringgold this year, due to the lack of range facilities at 
Fort Brown and the excellent terrain at Fort Ringgold. One-half of the Fort Brown 
command, with Lieutenant Colonel Edmund A. Buchanan, 12th Cavalry, in charge, 
left Fort Brown March 5th for Fort Ringgold, the itinerary calling for a five-days’ 
march. When this contingent has completed firing and has returned to Fort Brown, 
the other half of the Fort Brown command will go to Fort Ringgold. 

The completion of saber record practice, regular season, at Fort Brown in Feb- 
ruary, shows satisfactory progress in the training in this arm. Among the enlisted 
men, sixty-two qualified as expert, one hundred and eighty-six as excellent and twenty- 
three as swordsmen, making a total of two hundred and seventy-one qualified. The 
qualifications totai sixty-nine more than are required to run the course, these being 
authorized but not required to demonstrate their ability in the saber. Fort Ringgold 
has not completed saber practice. having taken up rifle practice first in order to be 
able to turn the class A range over to the Fort Brown troops in March. 

Athletics held the interest of the command throughout the past quarter. The 
basketball series consisted of 15 games with five organization teams competing. The 
series was completed February 11th, and Headquarters Troop awarded a loving cup 
for first place. Service Troop took second place. Field meets, including dismounted 
and mounted events, were conducted on January 31st and February 23rd. Good boxing 
cards entertained fight fans on the nights of December 29th. February 6th and March 
38rd with five bouts each night. An inter-troop baseball league has been organized 
for the 1925 season. The official series will begin in May and will consist of a “once- 
around” round robin, each team playing each other team once. 

THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Colonel John J. Boniface, Commanding 
During the past three months weather conditions have been exceptionally good in 


comparison with the usual Wyoming winters. The 13th Cavalry has thus been allowed, 
for the most part, to proceed without interruptions with its program of training. 
Frequent regimental practice marches, tactical inspections, and weekly mounted and 
dismounted parades are nearly always held as scheduled. The regiment is fortunate 
in having received 117 new horses, about one-third of which have completed their 
remount training and have been assigned for duty; the remaining remounts are pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily under the supervision of Captain Selby and the per- 
sonnel ot Troop “E”’. 

The 13th Cavalry Annual Horse Show, which was held on January 30, was com- 
plimentary to the Commanding General, Fort D. A. Russell and to the Governor and 
State Legislature of Wyoming. The seating and standing capacity of the riding hall 
would scarcely accommodate the spectators. A tea was given at Post Headquarters 
after the show to welcome the Wyoming Legislature, in session at that time. 

A riding team, composed mainly of 13th Cavalry entries, participated in the 
National Western Horse Show in Denver during January. Fourteen ribbons were won 
in the nine classes entered. The most vaiued ribbons won were first places in the 
five-foot class and in the pairs of hunters; both cf these classes were won on 13th 
Cavalry horses. 

Nine officers of the 13th Cavalry have recently purchased horses either in Colorado 
or Wyoming. Practically all officers are now mounted on private mounts, there being 
22 private mounts in the regiment. 
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In addition to our equitation classes, a cross country ride of about ten miles is 
neld on each Thursday afternoon. All officers take this ride, which is led by Colonel 
Boniface. Twice this ride terminated at the Regimental Commander’s quarters where 
tea and sandwiches were served by Mrs. Boniface. 

The regiment has bright prospects for a good season of polo. Fourteen officers 
are training new ponies selected from the remounts just received in the regiment. 
P:ans are being made for a local tournament in July, during the Cheyenne Frontier 
Days Celebration. 

The 13th Cavalry Regimental Dinner was given at the Plains Hotel in Cheyenne 

on February 18th. This monthly affair is normally given in the Officers’ Club, but 
the change to a new orchestra and dancing between courses made a pleasant inno- 
vation. 
At a regimental dismounted parade on December 12, decorations, awarded by 
competent authorities, were formally presented by Brigadier General John M. Jenkins 
to the following officers and enlisted men of the 13th Cavalry for meritorious and 
conspicuous service: Colonel John J. Boniface, Major Mack Garr, Captain H. C. 
Minuth, Sergeant Alex Lager, Sergeant John May, and Corporal J. V. A. Kruas. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Davidson, Commanding 

Troop A returned to Fort Sheridan on December 1st from St. Louis, Mo., after 
participating in the St. Louis Horse Show. This troop was one of the main attrac- 
tions at the Horse Show and received many favorable notices. 

The regimental training during this period has consisted of schools for officers 
and enlisted men and mounted and dismounted drills. 

On January 5 the regiment (less 1st Squadron) received 22 remounts from Ft. 
Robinson, Nebraska. These remounts together with those received earlier in the year 
are being trained daily in the officer’s and non-commissioned officer’s equitation classes. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Davidson took command of the regiment on January 
18, Colonel Caldwell having been promoted on that date to the grade of Brigadier 
General, 

General Caldwell left Fort Des Moines on February 13 for Fortress Monroe. 

On February 18 Lieutenant Colonel H. J. McKenney joined from sick leave, 
having been attached to the regiment by War Department Orders. 

A great deal of interest has been shown by all organizations in the various com- 
petitions scheduled for the winter season. 

The post football championship was not decided as both games between Troop 
G and Troop F to determine the winner resulted in a tie. 

The bowling schedule which ended on February 20 resulted in a tie between the 
Service Troop and the Quartermaster Corps team, each having won nine games and 
lost one. The tie will be played off on March 3. 

The winner cf this event will receive a cup donated by Argcnne Post No. 60, 


American Legion of Des Moines. 
In the Indoor Pistol Competition the teams at the top at the present time are: 


Headquarters Troop, 14th Cavalry 4680 
Service Troop, 14th Cavalry 4664 
Troop F, 14th Cavalry 4442 


The post basketball championship was won by the Combat Train, 9th Field Artil- 
lery, with eight straight victories. Troop G, 14th Cavalry was second, having won 
seven games and lost one. 




















REGIMENTAL NOTES 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel George Williams, Commanding 


During the month of December this regiment gave two demonstrations as follows: 
December 3—-Headquarters Troop Demolition Sections and December 5 the 1st Squad- 
ron in an advance guard problem. 

In January each troop of the regiment was assigned periods in the riding halls for 
the preparation of exhibition rides to be given on Saturday morning during the winter. 
On January 17th an exhibition drill was given by Troop G, demonstrating all phases 
of platoon drill. The following Saturday the Communication Platoon Headquarters 
Troop gave an exhibition drill showing the speed of setting up radio stations and estab- 
lishing communication. Troop F also gave a drill showing the training of troopers’ 
mounts in combat which included rifle fire, pistol and saber. 

On January 26, Troop G gave an exhibition drill for the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Troop F acted as mounted escort on the departure of Chief of Field Artillery from 
this post on January 26th. 

Troop C and the Service Troop gave exhibition drills on February 21. The former 
demonstrated close order drill, mounted, and the latter gave an excellent driving exhibi- 
tion. 

A class in equitation and jumping under Captain Wharton and Captain Duke is 
being conducted during the winter months for all the officers of the regiment. 

The middle of February saw the second of a series of School Horse Shows. The 
School Troops open jumping being won by Lt. Reinburg, 2nd Cavalry, with Lt. Jen- 
ning second and Lt. Wofford third. In the team jumping for entire school the 2nd 
Cavalry Team, Lt. Reinburg, Lt. Thornburgh, Capt. Monihan, took third place. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


For Officers and Warrant Officers, AC- 
TIVE AND RETIRED, of the United 
States Services. Application blanks may 
be obtained from U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, or 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
(giving description of your car) 
If application sent, enclose $5.00 Member- 
ship Fee to apply on premium. Coverage 
at cost. 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
(Formerly U. S. Army Auto Ins. Ass’n) 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Frank J. Krupp 
Successor to 


Henry Schick & Co. 


Army and Navy 
Uniforms 
1421 F STREET NORTHWEST 
Washington, D. C. 
CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY 




















CONDUCT OF A CONTACT SQUADRON 


Through the efforts of Gereral John P. Wood, Commanding the 52d Cavalry Bri- 
gade, Pennsylvania National Guard, a reprint in English has been made of “Conduct 
of A Contact Squadron,” by Captain R. de Biensan, 3d French Cuirassiers. 


This book has been out of print for a number of years. Copies may be obtained 
at twenty-five cents each by addressing the Telegraph Printing Company, Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 








